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ALL TESTS HAVING BEEN HAS TAKEN FIRST PLACE, 
maperor eicieNT AND GAY Q) GRAN = sav tee maoerry or 
Highest Award Medals 1893, 1887, 1878 
INDIA ALKALI WORKS, = Boston, Mass. 















We Make the BEST that can be Made. 


Spinning and Twisting Rings +45 . suet ee 
U. S. Standard Traveler Whitinsville Spinning ‘06, 1889. 








Cleaners, Ring Co., Patd Oct 
= = Ring Holders, 21, 1890. 
Double Ring in Plate Holder. Economical Traveler Cups. Whitinsville, Mass., U. S. A. U. S. Standard Traveler Cleaner. 












A. H. WASHBURN, 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Dyeing, Bleaching, and Finishing Machinery. Everything 
needed for the complete equipment of Cotton Mills to 
manufacture yarns and woven fabrics of any kind. 


Write for Prices and Estimates on your requirements. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA WINDING MACHINE 
THIS MACHINE IS USED BY ALL THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HEAVY GOODS IN UNITED STATES AND EUROPE. 


SOUTHERN AGTS.: Bryan & Tibbitts, Athens, Ga., Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N.C., Stuart W.Cramer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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PHILADELPHIA THE METROPOLIS OF THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY. 
BE, A. POSSELT. 

Philadelphia, one of the greatest American cities, is situated 
upon the left bank of the Deleware, nearly a hundred miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean, and where the Skuylkill empties into the 
Delaware. It covers an area of about 130 square miles and has 
a population of 1,500,000 inhabitants. It was founded by Wil- 
liam Penn in 1682 and from its start grew rapidly, so that in 
1790 with a population of about 12,000 inhabitants it then was 
considéred the largest and most prominent city of the western 
hemisphere. 

Philadelphia played a most important part during the strug- 
gle for independence, the idea of constitutional liberty having 
been conceived and inacted here, for which reason it is not to he 
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building. In this historic building the Declaration of Independ 
enee was debated, signed and proclaimed in 1776, being events 
which gave to the building the name of Independence Hall. The 
interior of the Hall suffered from many alterations during a 
century of use for various purposes by the city, but during 1897 
to 98 was restored, as near as possible, to its original condition 
as a national monument, and filled with authentic historical 
relies under the supervision of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. 

THE Liperty BeL.—The most interesting relic in Independ- 
enee Hall is the Liberty Bell, the tolling of which first announced 
the legal formation of the United States. The bell, which now 
hangs in its original place, was east in London in 1752. On ‘ts 
arrival, it was found to be cracked, and was melted and re-cast 
in Philadelphia in April, 1753. However, the work was not 
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First ReciMeENt ARMORY BumpING, BroapD AND CALLOWHILL STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, WHERE THE AMERICAN Corton MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION EXHIBITION WILL BE HELD May 13H To 18TH, 1907. 


wondered at, that all the buildings and other relies referring to 
that period are carefully looked after and preserved. 

Within the city limits are more small homes than can be 
found in any. other large city of the world, hence it is frequently 
referred to as the ‘‘Great City of Homes.’’ 

Historic and Important Places. 

INDEPENDENCE HALL—stands on Chestnut street, between 
5th and 6th streets, and on the north side of Independenee 
Square. The building was erected in 1729-’35, by the Province 
of Pennsylvania as the Colonial State House, and faced the 
north side of Independence Square, at that time the State House 
yard; the Chestnut street front thus is properly the rear of the 


satisfactory, and in June of the same year it was again re-cast, 
this time producing a satisfactory bell. After proclaiming the 
liberty of the Colonists in 1776 the bell was only used on special 
ocasions, and while being tolled for such a purpose July 8th, 
1835, it eracked, and since 1843 has been silent. 

CARPENTER’S Hati—at the head of a court south from 
Chestnut street between Third and Fourth, was erected in 1724 
by the Carpenters’ Company, a society of carpenters and archi- 
tects. It is looked upon with nearly the same amount of venera- 
tion as accorded to Independence Hall, since within its walls the 
first Continental Congress assembled here September 5, 1774, 
among its members being Washington, Patrick Henry, Richard 
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Henry Lee and Peyton Randolph, and from which Congress 


eminated the resolutions and measures which led to the existence 
of the national government. During the Revolution 
it was used as a hospital by the Continentals. 

is another historic build- 


It is a quaint 


present 
Betsy Ross or First FLAG House 
ing of the city located on Arch street, near Third. 
little building where at the time of the beginning of the Revolu- 


tion, John Ross kept an upholsterer’s shop He entered the Con- 


INDEPENDENCE HALL. 


tinental army and died soon after, his wife Betsy continuing the 
business during the Revolution. In May, 1776, Washington and 
a committee employed her to make a flag of thirteen stars and 
thirteen stripes, which was then adopted as the national em- 
blem—the first ‘‘Old Glory.’’ 

Of modern structures, the most important one is 

THe City Hati—a massive structure of immense size and 
prominence, but one condemned by many persons of good taste. 
It covers 41% acres not including the great central court, and 
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ning east and west and north and south respectively. Its most 
striking feature is its tower on the northern end, which is 550 
feet high, and excepting the Washington monument, is the high- 
est building in the world. A statue of William 
this tower, a circle of electric lamps about the head of said statue 


Penn erowns 


being night times visible over thirty miles, the statue itself be- 
ing readily distinguished with the naked eye during day time, 
from proper points of advantage, 20 miles away. The building 
itself, if properly considered from outside, is four stories high, 
but actually contains eight floors. 

THe U. 8. Mint—located at Seventeenth and Spring Garden 
streets is one of the most interesting places in the city. This 
strueture is built of Maine granite at a cost of $2,400,000, and 
required about two years in building. Visitors are admitted 
and conducted through the building and explained the process of 
coining money, by guides specially provided for this purpose. 
Most of the money coined in this country is made there. 

GIRARD COLLEGE—as loeated on Girard avenue, from Ridge 
avenue to West College avenue, is one of the most unique educa- 
tional institutions in the world, and was founded by the bequest 
of Stephen Girard, a wealthy Philadelphia merehant. Girard 
was a native of France, having been born May 21. 1750, near 
Bordeaux, and died in Philadelphia December 1831. He 
began life a poor boy, and when in 1812 the government was in 


26, 


need of money, he then was in a position to loan it $5,000,000, 
and at the time of his death was one of the richest men in this 
country. By provisions in his will Philadelphia received $500,- 
000 for the improvement of her streets and buildings, and the 
State of Pennsylvania $300,000 to be used in improving her 
canals, the rest of his immense fortune being left for the sup- 


port and education ‘‘of poor white male orphans, between the 


ages of six and ten years, when admitted to the institution, giv- 


ing the preference first to those born in Philadelphia, secondly, 


to those born in Pennsylvania, thirdly to those born in New 


York and finally to those born in New Orleans.”’ 

Tue UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA—was founded in 1740, by 
the combined efforts of a body of men of whom Benjamin Frank- 
lin was the leading factor, and from its start was characterized 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE SCHOOL—WEAVE Room. 


has cost over twenty million dollars since begun in 1871, and 
still is not yet completely finished. This great structure of mar- 
ble and granite intersects Broad and Market streets, with pass- 


ageways through jts central court connecting both streets as run- 


by its breaking away from traditions of classical education to- 
ward modern, practical instruction. Having graduated over 
18,000 students, it is only exceeded in this by Harvard. Its 
graduates are frequently met with in connection with the man- 
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agement of the most important textile plants. In one of its 
buildings at 34th street below Spruce street is also located 
THE COMMERCIAL MuseuM—An institution which, although 
controlled by a board of trustees, is the property of the city. It 
is open daily, without charge, and is the outgrowth of Prof. Wim. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE 
T. Wilson’s idea to gather, exhibit, as well as publish material 
and information of use to manufacturers; the closing of the Col- 
umbian Exposition in 1893 enabled the representatives of the 
city to obtain, by the promise of permanent exhibition, the col- 


lections of raw products and materials sent them to Chicago 
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from all over the world, more so by those of our sister republics, 
although Africa, Australia, Japan and India, ete., responded 
liberally in the matter. Through special répresentatives all over 
the world, these collections are now continually kept up to date 


and increased. 


ScHooL—DyeE House. 


The various exhibits are arranged according to countries, so 
that any manufacturer, merchant or consumer, interested in any 
particular commodity, may find there systematically arranged 
and displayed, samples of the various products which interest 
him, besides being furnished with all data regarding the same 
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and required by him, so that he can judge their commercial 
value. 

In this way the textile manufacturer will find there samples 
of the various species of cotton, wool, silk, ete., from every for- 
eign country, the collections in themselves being the most com- 
plete affair of this kind in existence in the world. 

Of similar interest to textile manufacturers, public dryers, 
dealers, as well as textile students in general, will be the large 
collections of dyestuffs, chemicals, ete., in order to keep fully 
posted upon the constant changing conditions of the markets 
of the world. The Institution also carries on a system of scien- 
tifie analyses and tests with reference to fibres, fabrics, dye- 
stuffs, chemicals, ete., and has incorporated with it an elaborate 
system of collecting and disseminating information useful to 
manufacturers and merchants. 

THe PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE ScHoot—located at Broad and 
Pine streets, is another place of interest. It is the pioneer insti- 
tution of this character in this country, having been first estab- 
lished at 1336 Spring Garden street in 1884. The School is 


splendidly equipped with all the latest machinery in the manu- 


facture of cotton and woolen yarn, weaving, dyeing and finish- 


ing. The courses of instruction consist of lectures and class 
exercises, and the operation of the machines by the students, and 
in this way the student becomes thoroughly familiar with the 
details of the proper operation of the machinery as well as the 
theory in connection with the machinery, and the manufacture 
of various kinds of yarn and cloth. A course in this schoc! 
means a complete theoretical and practical education in the mak- 
ing of yarns and textile fabrics, and fits the pupils for responsi- 
ble positions in textile mills. In order that persons employed 
during the day can also have the advantage of these instructions, 
evening classes are maintained, when the regular course or any 
special branch can be taken, without its interfering with the 
occupation of the student. Special attention is given to weav- 
ing, designing and color harmony, the latter being a matter of 
great importance to a manufacturer, since no matter how good 
a design and fabric is produced, if the coloring is not pleasing 
the fabrie will not sell. The courses in chemistry and dyeing are 
also worthy of special note. 


equipped with the necessary apparatus for analysis and experi- 


The chemical laboratory is well 


mental purposes, and a student completing this course should be 
thoroughly proficient in his knowledge of chemistry as connected 
with the manufacture of dyestuff and the textile industry. In 
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sunshine, rainfall, barometric pressure, ete. 
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the dyehouse, experimental tests with different dyes are carried 
on by the student, and in this way he becomes familiar with the 
mixing of dyestuffs, and the process of dyeing, just as is encount- 
ered in the mill. Illustrations of the weave room as well as the 
dye house are given. 

THE BoursE—is located in the business center of the city on 
Fifth Chestnut and Market (reaching clear 
through to Fourth street). It is an immense and most imposing 
building, as will be readily seen from its perspective view given, 
of red-stone and brick, in the Renaissance style, erected at a cost 
of about $2,250,000. The dimensions of the building are 364 
feet in length, 132 feet in width and eight stories (130 feet) 
high. It was opened early in 1896, and since that time has con- 
centrated under its roof all but two of the organized exchanges 
and wholesale associations of the city. The first floor, with the 
exception of offices at the four corners, is devoted to the Bourse 
oy Exchange feature. The daily meetings are held in this great 
main hall, and of which an illustration is also given. It is a 
room 240 feet long by 126 feet wide, with a height of 45 feet in 
the center to the skylight, 40 feet wide, which runs the entire 


street, between 










iength of the room. Under the gallery (second floor) which 
surrounds the room, the height is 27 feet. This 
mirably adapted as a meeting place for a large body of men, 
and will permit 5,000 persons to gather there for business pur- 
poses. Certain portions of it on the north and south sides are 
given over to the use of certain exchanges, whereas the center 
of the floor is reserved for the use of those members of the Bourse 
In the center of the 


room is ad- 


who are not members of such exchanges. 
floor, for the benefit of all the members, are three large quota- 
tion boards, on which are kept posted the prices of the various 
commodities, such as cotton, grain, ete., as well as stocks, the in- 
formation being received by ticker service. One of the boards 
is devoted to what is known as ‘‘financial gossip’’ and general 
news, also received by tickers. There are also located on the 
fioor the various telegraph offices, as well as local and long dis- 
tanee telephone service with direct wires to other cities. The 
U. S. Weather Bureau also maintains a branch office, in which 
are kept posted all the crop reports from all over the country, 
and on a large glass map the weather conditions are shown each 
day. There is a full set of recording instruments connected 
electrically with apparatus on the roof of the building for auto- 
matically recording all variations in wind direction or velocity, 
The navy depart- 
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ment of the U. S. maintains on the building a time ball, which is 
dropped at noon each day on direct signal from Washington 
through the branch hydrographic office, at which office ship- 
masters are furnished with latest sailing directions, charts, ete. 

THe Navy Yarp on LEAGUE IsLAND—which lies in the Dela- 
ware, just off the mouth of the Skuykill, about seven miles from 
the city hall, is another interesting place. The island contains 
about 1,000 acres, and a feature of the yard is its immense fresh- 
water basin, where ships may lie at anchor indefinitely without 
their bottoms becoming foul or other injury overtaking them. 
Here are vast store-houses, machine shops, officers’ quarters, ete., 
a large dry dock being also projected. 

CrAMP’s Suipyarps—on the Delaware, is a place of almost 
of the 
and warships that have been constructed there. 


national interest now, on account well-known ‘‘ocean 
greyhounds’’ 
Philadelphia has always been a leader in naval architecture, and 
this firm was founded as early as 1830, and during the three- 
quarters of a century since then many ships of the United States 
navy have been built there, as well as vessels for the navies of 
Japan, Turkey, Russia, ete. 

FAIRMOUNT PArK—is the greatest pleasure ground for the 
people of Philadelphia, containing over 3,000 acres. It certainiy 
ranks among the few great parks of the world, and in natural 
beauty and artificial embellishment cannot be equalled by any 
one of them. In a portion of this park in 1876 the great Cen- 
tennial Exposition was held, a few of the immense buildings stil] 
remaining and being in public use, the most important one of 
them being 

MemoriAL HAtL—in which are housed the important museum 
of Art and Industry, the property of the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art, and of which the Philadelphia 
Textile School The collections in Memorial Hall 


museum should be examined by every visitor, since they include 


is a branch. 
a great variety of objects illustrating the arts as applied to in- 
dustry in textile fabrics, including exquisite embroideries from 
all parts of the world, the collections being exceedingly useful 
tv students of decoration, ete., as well as pleasing to the general 
person. In this building are also exhibited the numerous and 
valuable Wilstach paintings, regarded as one of the foremost 
picture galleries in the country. 

As will be readily understood, a city like Philadelphia is well 
supplied with clubs, the most important of which are 

THe Union LeEAGUE—an organization known all over the 
country and which dates back to the time of the Civil War, and 
has been ever since the representative of the Republican party in 
Pennsylvania, ‘though its purposes are now social rather than 
political. Its conspicuous club house at the corner of Broad and 
Sansom streets contains many fine paintings and marbles, most 
of the recent presidents and men of prominence and fame, as 
well as distinguished foreign visitors have been entertained 
there. Another prominent business men’s club is 

THe MANUFACTURERS’ CLUB—as located on Walnut street, 
west of Broad, and which has for its members some of the most 
prominent textile manufacturers. 

Commercial Advantages. 

Four prominent’ railroads enter direct into Philadelphia, viz: 
the Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia & Reading, the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Lehigh Valley, the latter by means of a through car 
service via the Reading. The first three named have depots 
which for their magnificance and comfort are unsurpassed ia 
any other city in the country. All of these stations are con- 
venient to the leading hotels, and many of the largest busines: 
establishments in the city. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad depot at Market 
streets, directly opposite the City Hall, is eleven stories high, is 


Broad and 


built of granite and brick, and contains the largest railroad shed 
in the world, 
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The Philadelphia & Reading terminal is at Twelfth and Mar- 
ket streets, and certainly is a most imposing structure. 

The Baltimore & Ohio depot is at Twenty-fourth and Chest- 
nut streets and is certainly a most beautiful building, the archi- 
tects having taken the best of care of an unfavorable location 
to enhance by means of it the pleasing effect of the structure. 

The Delaware has become a busy highway for the ships of 
all nations, and besides the railroads, affords unsurpassed trans 
portation facilities for raw material as well as manufactured 
goods. 

As will be readily understood, the steamship lines as plying 
between Philadelphia and other ports, although some of them 
carry passengers, are devoted chiefly to the transportation of 
freight, in which they do an enormous business with other coun- 
The 


to Glasgow, touching 


tries and sister cities along the Atlantic and Pacifie coasts. 
**The Allan Line’’ 
Johns and Halifax; ‘‘The 


trans-Atlantic lines are 
on western voyage at Liverpool, St. 
American Line’’ plying between Philadelphia and Liverpool; 
“The Atlantic Transport Line’’ 


to 


to London and Swansea; ‘‘ The 


Hamburg-American line’’ Hamburg and ‘‘The Red Star 
Line’’ to Antwerp. 

Coastwise steamship lines are ‘‘The Boston and Philadelphia 
Line’’ to Boston and Providence; ‘‘The Merchants’ and Miners’ 
to Baltimore, Norfolk, Boston, Providence 
Line’’ to Baltimore, and ‘‘The 


to Jamaica and the West Indies. 


Transportation Co.”’ 
and Savannah; ‘‘The Ericsson 
United Fruit Company Line’’ 


The History of the Textile Industry of Philadelphia 


and which was practically the beginning of the industry in the 
United States, is a story of intelligence and energy on the part 
of her citizens. The patient Quaker settlers started it and their 
efforts were most successfully carried out by their descendents. 

Among the early textile manufactures, there were none in 
which they took more interest, than in the making of floor oi!- 
cloth followed shortly by that of carpets. The manufacture of 
this floor-cloth was first begun in 1807 by John Dorsey on Chest- 
nut street between Eleventh and Twelfth. The prices quoted on 
Dorsey’s goods in 1808 were: Floor-cloth one, two and three 
cvlors, of any size, with or without border, $2.25 per square yard ; 
three colors, $2.00: two colors, $1.75: one color, $1.50. 

In 1808, Isaac Macaulay established a factory on Market 
street, near the Skuylkill bridge, for the manufacture of floor 
or oileloth of one, two, three and four eolors.and in April, 1810 
bought out Dorsey’s business and removed the establishment 
almost immediately to the northeast corner of Broad and Filbert 
streets, removing it later on in 1815 to the Hamilton mansion, 
at Bush Hill. Afterwards additional buildings were put up, 
which extended as far north on Schuylkill Fifth (Eighteenth) 
street as Morris (now called Spring Garden) street. His im- 
mense success in manufacturing floor or oilcloth induced him to 
undertake the manufacture of carpets, importing for this pur- 
pose skilled weavers from Kidderminster, England, when then 
carpet looms were set up in the old Hamilton mansion at Bush 


Till. 


minster carpets, a name they still go by in England, whereas 


‘hese earpets then were known abroad and here as Kidd- 
Th ts tl re ki broad 1 her Kidd 


here the name was gradually changed to ‘‘Ingrain carpets’’ and 
for the manufacture of which Philadelphia has always been 
noted, nearly all the Ingrain carpets of this country being made 
here. 

Ingrain as applied to carpets was originally intended for a 
fabric where the wool was colored before carding and spinning, 
i. e., dyed in the grey-grain, but which is not true any longer, 
The 
great vraiety of colors used in an ingrain carpet at the present 


as the yarn’is mostly manufactured first and then dyed. 


time, the constant changing of styles every season, besides the 
saving of expense by coloring the yarn after spun, are the rea- 


sons for it. Ingrain carpets in our country, as previously re- 
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ferred to means the same as Kidderminster or Scottish earpets 
in Europe. 

At Bush Hill, Macaulay 
pets, as well as such yarns as were needed by him in the manu- 
facture of canvas, to be used for oilcloths; the width of this 
It is claimed that in this 


spun his own yarn for these car- 


canvas woven being twenty-one feet. 
establishment the first Brussels carpets in the United States were 
woven. In 1821, Macaulay made the ingrain carpets for the 
State capitol at Harrisburg, and in April, 1825, a patent was 
granted to him for improvements in cileloth. 

The earliest history in connection with the manufacture of 
carpets in this country, however, is that of William Calverly, 
the date 1774, whose carpets at that time were 
thought to be superior to those imported from Europe. 

The manufacture of Turkish and Axminster carpets was be- 
gun in 1791 by William Peter Sprague. 


In 1830 every grade of carpeting made in Europe was also 


being about 


being manufactured in this country, and of a quality equal to 
the imported; and thus this manufacture has continued to grow 
and inerease in extent of production and beauty and variety of 
style until the country is nearly independent of all European 
competition. 

The first joint-stock company formed for manufacturing cot- 
ten goods and by some authorities believed to be the first joint 
company formed for any kind of manufacturing in this country, 
was the United Company of Philadelphia for promoting Amer- 
It was to continue three years from the date 
of the first general meeting February 1775. The par vaiue 
of the shares were £10 each, and the object of the company was 


ican manufactures. 
99 


to start the manufacture of woolens, cottons, and linens and 
carry on the business in as large a scale as their capital would 
udmit. 

About 1805, the first cotton mill for weaving girth webbing 
was started by Seth Craige, at 110 High street, and was known 
as the Globe Mills. This webbing mill was afterward developed 
into a mill and 1816 the establishment was en- 


larged and was then considered the largest cotton mill in the 


cotton about 
Union. 

In 1810 there were three woolen mills with sundry home in- 
dustry plants established at Philadelphia and one at German- 
town. Cassinet (wool and cotton) was used in the Philadelphia 
mill, and merino wool was converted into broadcloth at the Ger- 
mantown mill. 

In 1811 there was in operation in the city 273 looms and 
3,648 spinning-wheels, to which are to be added, from the official 
digest of the marshal’s returns, published afterward, 186 looms 
and fly shuttles, 4,423 spindles in factories, 165 stocking looms in 
factories, and 8 print works. 

In 1821 over two thousand looms were in operation in Phila- 
delphia, the main portion of which being used for weaving cot- 
ton goods, calicoes, of firm and fine texture printed and sold then 
as low as the poorer qualities of British calicoes. 

In 1823 the number of looms running on cotton goods alone 
in Philadelphia was estimated at 2,000, which required an an- 
nual supply of about 3,000,000 pounds of raw cotton, which when 
spun produced 2,500,000 pounds of yarn, and when woven 9,- 
984,000 yards of cloth, of an average value of 20 cents a yard, 
or a total amount of $1,996,800. At that time the value was es- 
timated to be distributed as follows: To the planters, $391,515; 
to the spinners, $446,428 ; to the weavers and spoolers, $648,960 ; 
to the master weavers, on the interest of money and profit, $49,- 
920; and to the merchant for dye-stuffs, freights and commis- 
sions, $349,102. At this time there were about thirty cotton 
mills in the city, the average number of spindles used in each es- 
tablishment being about 1,400, and the number of persons em- 


ployed was about 3,000. 
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The following is a summary of the principle mills in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity in 1824: 

The Arkwright Steam Mill in Front street, Kensington, ten 
horse-power; calculated to spin annually about 90,000 pounds 
of cotton yarn. 

MeCredy’s Cotton Factory on Darby Creek, 1,700 spindles, 
16 looms; works by water-power, employs about 60 hands, and 
manufactures cotton yarn and brown sheetings. 

Frankford Cotton Factory, 1816 
weekly about 600 pounds of cotton yarn of Nos. 20-30. 

Frasier Manufactory, by steam-power, of sheetings, shirt- 
ings and cotton yarn, corner Fifth and Christian streets, 1,000 


spindles, manufactures 


spindles. 

Globe Mills, Northern Liberties, Germantown road, between 
Second and Third streets, employs about 300 hands; manufac- 
tures ginghams, drillings, cheeks, shirtings and sheetings; has in 
use 3,200 spindles, with carding and other machinery; weekly 
consumption of cotton 18 bales, each weighing 300 pounds. 

Holmesburg Factory, 1,800 spindles. 

Kensington Cotton Mill, employs constantly 163 persons, 
men, women, and children; uses 1,500 pounds of raw cotton 
weekly into yarn Nos. 14-20; 1,200 spindles. 

Lodge’s Cotton Mill, Darby Creek, 924 spindles. 

MecCalmont’s factory, Bristol township, 18 carding machines, 
gives work to about 100 persons. 
Mill, Mill Creek, 
cotton yarn; 940 spindles. 

Richards’ Flat Rock Canal cotton factory, seven miles from 
Philadelphia, at Manayunk, 1,500 spindles, employs 200 people. 

The woolen manufactories were as follows: 

Falls of Skuylkill, 7 earding machines and other apparatus. 

Fisher’s woolen factory, Germantown. 

Kelly’s woolen factory, Germantown. 

Rodman’s woolen factory, Germantown. 

A popular fabric in 1832 was blue 
as Lafayette blue, was dyed by F. Tassard, of Philadelphia, 
with prussiate of potash, which was believed to have many ad- 
This appears to have been the first use of 


Merion Cotton for the manufacture of 


broadcloth, known 


vantages over indigo. 
prussian blue or dye in this country. 

The number of cotton manufacturing establishments in Phil- 
adelphia in 1827 were about 50, each paying an average annual 
rental of $180; the houses occupied by weavers being about 
1,500, at an annual rental of $60 to $80; the amount of indigo 
was 2,200 pounds; the goods daily produced were 
The num- 


used weekly 
81,000 yards, at an average value of 16 cents a yard. 
ber of looms running then were about 4,500, requiring 104 warp- 
ing mills, about 3,000 spoolers, 2,000 bobbin winders and 200 
dyers. The total wages of the operatives amounted to $1,470,- 
000 per annum; rents to $114,000; indigo, to $228,800; flour for 
sizing, to $9,100: and the goods manufactured being about 24,- 
300,000 yards at a value of $3,888,000; requiring 20,050 bales of 
eotton, worth $607,500. The ginghams, 
checks, bed-tickings, and stripes, nearly all of which were sold 
in the Southern and Western States, and shipped by packet to 


goods made: were 


Boston. 

At a meeting of the cotton manufacturers on February 3, 
1829, it was decided to establish one or more private houses for 
the sale of the product of their mills and to discontinue sales at 
publie auction as was their custom prior to this time, as these 
sales. had a tendency to reduce the prices of the goods below 
value and was thus injurious to the interests of the manufac- 
turer, workman, dealer and consumer. 

Calico-printing.—The first authentic reports regarding this 
industry is in connection with the establishment of Stewart at 
Germantown and Thorburne at Darby, both of which begun op- 


eration in 1803. 
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In 1809 the firm of Thorp, Siddall & Co., established a bleach 
Philade'}- 


and en- 


and print-works between Germantown and Branchtown, 
phia, using a new method of printing, the machinery 
graved rollers for which were brought from England. 

to this time the printing of cotton goods was a tedious process, 
the results were not satisfactory. 


Previous 


blocks being used, and at best, 
From this factory the first lot of cotton goods printed on the en- 
graved rollers were placed on the market in October, 1810. This 
new process was a considerable improvement over the old sys- 
tem, since one man and two boys were then able to print ten 
thousand yards of cloth per day. Two or three years later cot- 
ton and linen goods were dyed in one color for various purposes. 

In 1829, Thomas Hunter started the Conestoga Print-Works 
at Hestonville in an old building, which during the Revolution- 
ary War was used as a foundry for easting cannon-balls, and 
afterwards converted into a button factory; from that changed 
tu a dyeing and bleaching establishment, in which latter condi- 
tion it was being used when Thomas Hunter acquired the prop- 
erty and started his calico printing establishment. In 1832 
Hunter began printing cloth with a copper cylinder made by 
John Agnew, the rolls of which were hand engraved by Matthias 
W. Baldwin. When this cylinder for printing cloth was intro- 
duced, steam-power was employed, and this is believed to have 
been the first instance in which steam power was used for this 
Thomas Hunter continued the business until his death 
James 


purpose. 
in 1848, at which time he was succeeded by his two sons, 


and John Hunter. 
The Building of Textile Machinery. 

Philadelphia, it must be remembered is also the birthplace of 
textile machinery in this country, which can be traced back to 
1777, when Oliver Evans, who was engaged in making ecard teeth 
by hand, a machine which successfully manufactured 
them at the rate of 1,500 per minute. In 1788 the firm of Giles 
Richards & Co., (Giles Richards, Amos Whittemore and Mark 
Richards) the manufacture of eard teeth with 
newly-invented machinery. The first carding engines, drawing 
frames, roving frames, iron rollers, mules and spindles built in 
Philadelphia was in 1803 by Eltonhead. 

In 1810 Alfred Jenks established at Holmesburg, on the out- 
skirts of Philadelphia, the first cotton 
machinery, Jenks previously 
Slater, all that was then known of cotton machinery. He sup- 
plied the Holmesburg shop with its machinery, and the 
Keating mill (later owned by J. C. Kempton) at Manayunk, and 

1 1816 he built for Joseph Ripka, also of Manayunk, looms for 
weaving cottonades. The war of 1812 having given to home 
manufactures a great impetus, 1819-20 removed to 
Bridesburg, Philadelphia, and commenced there the building of 
the first 


invented 


began these 


regular manufactory of 


having learned under Samuel 


also 


Jenks in 


woolen machinery for Bethuel Moore at Conshohocken, 
woolen machinery mill then in the United States. 

In 1830, Jenks invented the box-power loom for weaving 
checks, and introduced it into the Kempton mill at Manayunk. 
Barton H. Jenks, one of the most ingen- 
he afterwards established the ma- 


Associated with his son, 
ious of American inventors, 
chine shop known for years as the Bridesburg Manufacturing 
Company, and which until 20 years ago was one of the most im- 
portant machine shops in this country. Besides looms they built 
cotton-spreaders, carding engines, fly frames, spinning frames, 
cotton gins as well as other machinery required by cotton, woolen 
and worsted mills. 

According to the census of 1870 there were then engaged i 
Philadelphia in the manufacture of cotton and woolen wadile. 
ery six concerns, having invested a capital of $1,384,000, using 
541 horse-power in driving 227 machines, operated by 658 men 
and 12 women, who were paid $311,500 in wages, the value of the 
material used being $378,542, and the value of the finished pro- 
duet being estimated at $1,084,605. In 1875, the output of ma- 
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for the manufacture of 
in 1870, 


chinery 
times larger than 


improvements were added to the different machines. 
other 
this bet 


knitting, sewing, 


were performed more successful 


weaving, 


textile 


folding 


ly with 


and during this time 


and 


many 


fabrics was about 


many 


ter machinery 


and the Jaequard loom had become in general use ; 


the textile machinery used in the factories at that time was made 


Philadelphia, still a large shar 


Another prominent pioneer it 


‘e of it was built there. 
1 the early 


machinery in Philadelphia was Mr. 


far back as 1820 commeneed th 


woolen machinery 


John 


e manufacture 


then on Second street, 


north « 


1844 this shop passed into the hands of Mr. H. 


who removed it first to Haydock street, 


on to York and Cedar streets. 


incorporated as the well known firm of H. W. 


Sons Co., 


in the country, being engaged in the building of bleaching, print- 


for all kinds of 
mereerizing ma- ¢ 


ing, dyeing, drying and 


textile fabrics, as well 


chinery for both cloths and yarns. 


The census of 1860 showed the following condition of eotton 


manufactures in the city at that t 


ime: 


No. 


finishing machinery 
as the construction of 


Establishm ‘nts| 





Cotton Goods, cloth vines 
Cotton Goods, hands-loome --.._. 
Cotton Yarns 

Cotton Wadding, laps, etc 

(otton and Woolen Goods, power ..... 
Cotton and Woolen ‘oods, hand 
Cotton Webbing, tape and braid. 
Cotton and Woolen Machinery ..... 
Coverlets, hand woven, blankets... . 


TOTALS 


By the census of 1870 


51 


170 


$4,472.300 


Capital 


building of 
Butterworth, 


of 
of 


Butterworth, : 
east of Front, 
Since 1889 the concern has been : 
Butterworth & 
the largest machine shop of its kind in the city, 


Invested 


$2,191,000 
69,000 
612,000 
63,500 
1,059,600 
31,500 
157,800 
273,700 


14,21K 
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eotton and 


Brown. In 


and later 


if not 


Value of % 
Product 


$4,347,645 
258,743 
849,253 
164,360 
3,593,326 
98,000 
262,960 
490,000 
48,400 


f yer 








$10,112,687 
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No. EstTaBLisn CAPITAL VALUE OF il 
MENTS. INVESTED Propuct 
Laps and Wadding ............-...-...-. i) $ 79,000 $ 134,462 
I hilndce dy tiuc So sdisigvetenases 6 9,500 37,200 
OE I acetic dines cables . 7 524,300 766,130 
BERGE CRONGS TAGRG oo cccac cccsetsecces 7 117.000 224,552 ’ 
Na aan 1 100,000 140,000 P 
Prints _._.. ip dtcbbdananit 9 2,055,000 7,773,417 fe 
Checks and Ginghams. OPIN Ss ne 54 é 7,504,981 % 
LARGO GIUROE)  cccdcccoce senses 3s 3,846,249 ; 
Balmorals (mixed)....................- of) 224.750 1,341,750 
Covereetn (ROE). ois. cnc cc hess 2c00s. 14 193,120 519,060 2 
Webbing and Tapes . .................- 5 462,000 483,441 f 
Hosiery (cotton). __.- : 1 339,100 1,499,635 
Hosiery (cotton and wool) Tt <>: Tee 14 389.400 865.666 
ctelanitinaeentianied spas 1b 
Totals, all cotton _.... Seek cade 118 $8,882,850 $18,359, 266 cy 
__ Tots iJs, cotton and wool._.._._- i. wee 3,242,390 6,797 277 . . 
The census of 1880 reports cotton goods as made in 157 estab- £ 
lishments whose aggregate capital was $9,539,550; employing at i 
‘‘one time’’ during the year 12,274 hands, paying in wages dur- | 
ing the year $3,446,440, and using in raw material $9,026,672, os 
. » <€ 7% . 
producing’ products valued at $16,349,238. | 
The enumeration of Philadelphia industries in 1882 exhibits 
the following condition of the cotton industry 
. EsTABLISH- HaNnps VALUE oF ' 
MENTS | EmpPLorep Propuct j 
Cette BI 5 ove keore ccsanescns 81 9.523 $13, - 333 
Cotton Yarn Goods, finishers.......... 7 237 | 2,5 d 
Cotton Coverlets..........-..-- pecnntien | 18 484 | . 
Cotton Towels, separate . .__.-- ao 4 81 | 113, 400 | @ 
Cotton Laps and Wadding ............ 3 | et) | 9,500 8B 
Cotton Thread, Cord and Twine 8 22 | 37,800 et 
Cotton Webbing Bindings, etc........ 4 | 414 522,000 ! 
CR ns nanidnetindeeaerponcenel 15 | 783 1,245,200 ; 
Cotton Waste, for packing............ } 5 | 70 87,500 
RES ae 141 11,623 $15,286,083 _ 
Summary of the textile industries, classified as by the city | : 
census of 1882- 83: 
No. Estab-| PEL iy rae 
i, Sue Men peaes Youths; Total Values if 
iaieeedae - it 
Carpets, Brussels, Ingrain, etc. 237 6,402 8,622 | 1,019 | 11,048 | $20,300,445 : 
COPPER s TOR «5 << de dccus ccscacces 99 169 10 s 187 | 235.¢00 
Cloth-finishing, woolen ¢ hiefly .... 3 24 0 0 24 52,800 
Cotton yarn goods................- 81 3,332 5,019 1,172 9,523 13,100, 333 
dni tite icke dey cevcsas 15 219 404 260 783 | 1,245,200 ; 
*Cotton Manufactures, all others . 44 530 615 173 1,317 1,940,5'0 : 
Dye and Print-works -.........---- 86 1,786 113 195 | 2,004 | 6,621,20) 
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*Includes cotton yarn goods finishers, cotton coverlets, cotton 
towels, cotton caps and wadding, cotton thread, cord, and twine, 


cotton webbings and bindings and cotton waste for package. 


The Present State of the Textile Industries of Philadelphia. 

It will be interesting here first to review the entire manufac- 
turing in Philadelphia, in order to show its magnitude, and when 
it then must be remembered that Philadelphia, with only 1/60th 
of the population of this country, at the same time furnishes the 
1/20th part of all its manufactures, the output being for ex 
ample equal to that of the total product of the entire State of 
New Jersey, twice that of California, ete. 

In Philadelphia there are about 16,000 separate different 
manufacturing establishments, representing a capital investment 
of about $480,000,000, employing about 247,000 persons, the 
annual pay roll of which amounts to about $112,000,000, consum- 
ing at the same time annually about $230,000,000 worth of raw 
materials. The total annual output of its entire manufacture 1s 
estimated at over $600,0000,000. 

Philadelphia has over one thousand concerns attending to 
wholesale trade, its jobbing and wholesale trade combined 
amounting to about half a billion dollars annually. 

With reference to size of concerns, as well as capital invested, 
Philadelphia has more large textile manufacturing plants’ than 
any other city in the world. She also is the chief wool manufactur. 
ing center of the United States. The same as thus quoted in connec- 
tion with the textile industry, Philadelphia also claims this pres- 
tige in connection with other manufacturing enterprises, for ex- 
ample, she is the home of the largest locomotive works in the 
western hemisphere, if not in the world. 

Philadelphia leads the world in the manufacture of carpets, 
nearly one-half of the carpets made in the United States being 
made here, its carpet mills representing about three-fifths of the 
capital invested in mills of this the United States. 
Philadelphia, according to the census of 1905 then had 91 carpet 
mills, capitalized at $20,557,540, giving employment to 12,618 
persons, and producing $25,232,510 worth of carpets and rugs, 
which means that its production equals that of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and Connecticut combined. the 
entire State of Pennsylvania in this census has only an output 
of $23,113,058 with reference to carpets and rugs to its eredit, 


class in 


a 
Since 


it will be readily seen that the same mainly refers to Phila- 
delphia. 

There are 93 mills in Philadelphia producing woolen cloth, 
the yearly production of which is given in the last census at 
$18,340,012. 
calls for 36 mills with a yearly production of $16,242,250, thus 
giving us a grand total for the woolen and worsted industry of 
the city, 129 mills with a yearly output amounting to $34,582,262. 


The same census in connection with worsted cloth 


582,262. 

According to the same census Philadelphia produced $15,- 
588,761 worth of cotton piece goods each year, and consequently 
ranks as one of the largest centres of this class of goods in th2 
country. There are 113 cotton mills in operation in this city, 
with a capital invested of $15,073,878, employing 8,174 hands 
with an annual pay roll of $3,573,536. 

With reference to narrow cotton ware, like tapes, bindings, 
ete., the city ranks first in the country all around, its annual out- 
put as given by the last census being $1,873,963 or about one- 
third of that of the entire production of these goods in the 
United States. The number of mills devoted to this industry is 
given as 16, and the capital invested as $2,002,079. 1,271 per- 
sons find, in connection ‘with it, employment, their annual wages 
amounting to $435,807. 

Philadelphia now produces more knit goods than any single 
State of the Union except New York, nearly twice as much as 
Massachusetts, three times as much as Connecticut, over four 
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times as much as either Rhode Island or New Hampshire; its 
142 hosiery and knit goods mills producing annually goods worth 


£13,040,905. 

With reference to the silk industry, there are 31 of these fac- 
tories, capitalized at $5,125,251, located in the city, producing 
yearly $5,079,193 worth of goods and give work to 2,681 persons. 

The dyeing and finishing of textiles is a most important line 
of business to the textile industry of Philadelphia, more par- 
ticular so on account of the immense number ef small concerns 
who only do weaving, when the public finisher then takes care of 
the goods from the loom to the consignee of the goods. How- 
ever, some of her finishers and dyers not only do local work, but 
also do work for manufacturers throughout the eastern part of 
the country. In 1905 according to the census there were then in 
the city 91 dyeing and finishing plants, some of them employing 
over 500 persons. 

There are nine cordage and twine factories located in Phila- 
delphia, with a combined output of $5,291,239 according to the 
1905 census, a figure representing 1/7 of the total cordage and 
twine production of the country. The capital invested in this 
branch of the industry is given at about four million dollars, 
giving in turn employment to about 1,200 people. 

Amongst other products referring to the textile industry, we 
find 12 factories engaged in making fur and felt hats, with an 
annual production valued at $3,075,470. 

Thére is found in Philadelphia a line of industry not met 
with anywhere else but Paterson, N. J., and that is public card 
slamping and designing, and of which the city possesses 17 cor- 
cerns, With a capital invested of $129,525. The number of per- 
sons employed is 102, and the value of the product $218,065. 

The rag carpet industry in Philadelphja claims 25 concerns, 
with an investment of $146,099, giving work to 199 persons and 
producing annually fabries worth $223,439. 

The cotton waste industry is also well represented in the city, 
calling for 17 concerns capitalized at $670,450, employing 194 
hands, with a value of product of $1,560,528. 

In the same manner is the shoddy industry well represented 
here, having 20 concerns employing 311 persons engaged in the 
business. Their total capitalization is $1,070,085, and the value 
of the product annually produced $2,001,745. 

There are in Philadelphia also 397 establishments manufac- 
turing men’s clothing at an annual value of $9,452,259; and 66 
shirt factories producing yearly, goods valued at $2,057,686. 

As will be readily understood, Philadelphia is the home of 
figured weaving in this country, and in fact has always been the 
home for the building of the Jacquard machine, since its intro- 
duction in this country from France, where the same was in- 
vented by Joseph Marie Jacquard, born July 7, 1752, in Lyons. 
of silk fabrics. 
and then eom- 


His parents were employed in the manufacture 
He was 20 years of age when his father died, 
menced to invent different improvements in the line of weaving, 
but without other success than accumulating debt, compelling 
him finally to earn the living of himself and family by weaving. 
In 1792 Lyons’ Council offered him a room for working on im- 
provements for weaving at the ‘‘Palace of Fine Arts,’’ with the 
condition that he should instruct scholars free of charge. Dur- 
ing his stay there the Society of Arts, in London, offered a re- 
ward for a machine for making fishing nets. Jacquard suc- 
ceeded in perfecting it, but had to travel under protection to 
Paris, where he had to show and explain his machine before the 
‘*Conservatorium of Arts and Trades.’’ On the 2nd of February, 
1804, Jacquard received 3,000 frances and the gold medal from 
the London Society, and also an engagement in the Conserva- 
torium of Arts, in Paris. Here he found opportunity for mak- 
ing improvements on his weaving machine, by the study of the 
older inventions of Bouchon, Faleon and Vaucanson. Bonchon, 
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in 1725, employed a band of pierced paper pressed by a hand- 
bar against a row of horizontal wires, so as to push forward 
those which happened to lie opposite the blank spaces, and thus 
bring loops at the lower extremity of vertical wires in councetion 
with a comb-like rack below. Faleom submitted in 1728 a chain 
of cards, and a square prism, known as the eylinder, in lieu of 
the band of paper of Bouchon. In 1745 Vaucanson suppressed 
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THOMAS HALTON’S SONS. 


altogether the cumbrous tail-cords of the draw-loom, and made 
the loom completely self-acting by placing the pierced paper 
or ecard upon the surface of a large pierced cylinder, which trav- 
eled backwards and forwards at each stroke, and revolved through 
a small angle, by rachet work. He also invented the raising 
and falling griffe, and thus made a machine very nearly resem 
bling the actual Jacquard machine. In the year 1804, Jaequard 
returned to Lyons to take charge of the work-house. During !i:s 
stay at this place he finished his machine. He was an exper- 
ienced workman, combining together the best parts of the ma- 
chines of his predecessors in the same line, and succeeded as the 
first person in obtaining an arrangement sufficiently practica! to 
he generally employed. In 1806 Napoleon Bonaparte changed 
his position, giving him an annuity of 3,000 franes, but compell- 
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near Lyons, at 82 years of age. The Jacquard machine as we! 


as its accessories of harness building in Philadelphia are close!) 


connected with the name of ‘‘ Halton,’’ Mr. Thomas Halton, Sr.. 


establishing this business over 40 years ago, then on Mutter 


street, below Lehigh avenue. Upon his death his sons, on ac 





THos. HALTON’s Sons Erectine Room. 


count of the immense demand for his machinery, the old mill be 
ing entirely inadequate to the demand, then built the present 
mill at Allegheny avenue and C street,.and of which an illustra 
tion a¢¢ompanies this article, and where they now earry on the 
business ‘under the name of Zhomas Halton’s Sons, building 
there besides the ordinary single lift machine, the double lift sin- 
gle cylinder :machine, the double lift deuble cylinder machine, 
the rise and fall machine, the cross border (auxilliary cylinder 
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Minis oF JOHN BroMLEY & Sons. 


ing him to transfer his invention to the city of Lyons, as well as 


any further inventions. Until 1810 Jaequard had great trou- 
bles, as his machine was not understood by the weavers. So 
violent was the opposition made to its introduction that he was 
compelled to leave Lyons in order to save his life. The Counseil 
des Prudhommes broke up his machines in the publie places, and 
Jacquard was delivered over to universal ignominy. But after 
some years had passed the machine proved to be of the greatest 
value, and on the spot where the model was destroyed a statute 
to Jacquard now stands. He died August 7, 1834, in Quillins, 








machine, the fine index machine, the deep knife, the two lever 
mechanism for rise and fall machines, th independent cylinder 
mechanism for single life and rise and fall machines, the two 
part needle-board and various other improvements in the line of 
Jacquard machinery which are too numerous to mention here. 
A perspective view of their erecting room accompanies this ar- 
ticle. 

The mills of John Bromley and Sons, covering a solid square 
at Lehigh avenue, A. B. and Somerset streets, are not only one 
of the largest, but at the same time the most imposing mill struc- 
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given, the dimensions of which are as follows: Lehigh avenue, 
500 feet: A street, 500 feet: B street, 300 feet; and Somerset 
street, 250 feet. The main parts of the building are five and six 
stories, and the entire mill has about eleven acres of floor space. 

The part of the mill seen at the left hand side of the illustra- 
tion is utilized in the manufacture of Smyrna rugs, all the pro- 
cesses from the spinning of the yarn to the finishing of the rugs, 
being earried on in this seetion of the mill. The offices and de- 
signing.rooms are in the center of the front portion of the plant. 
In that portion of the mill, to the right of the office, not seen in 
the illustration, are made their chenille curtains. In this square, 
enclosed by the portions referred to is located the lace curtain 
department, which is a very important branch of this concern, 
the lace weave room being 245 feet long, by 175 feet wide. In 
addition to this plant, this firm also owns several other large 
nills in this city, running on similar lines of goods. 

All the mills of John Bromley & Sons in manufacturing 
Smyrna rugs, chenille curtains and covers and Nottingham lace 
curtains, require the services of from 2,500 to 3,000 people, 
many of who mare skilled laborers, and receive higher wages for 
their services than is paid in the ordinary textile mills. The 
value of the product of these mills amounts to millions of dollars 


per year. 
The oldest and one of, if not the most prominent cotton mill 





C. J. Mipne & Sons. 


in Philadelphia, is that of C. J. Milne and Sons, as established 
in this city in 1830 by David Milne, who had come to this coun- 
try from Aberdeen, Scotland, in the year 1827. He commenced 
in a very small way with a few hand looms. Weaving then was 
as we may term it a home industry, the manufacturer then 
simply dyeing the yarn and supplying it to weavers who took it 
to their houses to weave by means of hand looms. The woven 
cloth was then returned to the manufacturer who finished the 
same and marketed the fabric. David Milne continued in busi- 
ness from 1830 to 1847, when the firm name was changed to D. 
Milne & Son,—which name continued until 1859—when on June 
30th the firm name was changed to Milne Bros. This continued 
in foree until 1868 when Caleb J. Milne became the proprietor. 
In 1886 the name of the firm changed again to C. J. Milne & 
Sons, who have remained at the helm up to the present time, so 
that this business has now been conducted by the same family 
for a period of 77 years. The firm is located at Washington 
avenue, between Tenth and Eleventh, their mill, as will be seen 
from illustration, being a model of mill structure: During their 
77 years of existence the concern has male almost every kind 
of cotton fabrice—such as linseys, checks, flannels, bed-tickings, 
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tures in the city, for which reason an illustration of the plant is 
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cotton cheviots and dress goods, ete. Lately the firm, however, 
has changed to the manufacture of best grades of ‘‘ Novelty 
Goods,’’ a feature which precludes the possibility of the spinning 
of their own yarns, hince the sudden demands of fashion necessi- 
tates securing at short notice yarns ranging from a coarse cotton 
thread to the finest numbers, also mercerized, silk, worsted or 
The firm has now in operation 400 fancy looms, run- 
ning on the most elaborate weaves. They sell their product di- 
rect, having for this reason offices in New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, San Francisco and Dallas. 

As will be noticed from statistics given, one of the most im- 
portant industries in Philadelphia is the manufacture of worsted 
yarns, and in connection with which ‘‘The Erben-Harding Co.’’ 
is the typical representative, not only on account of being the 
largest concern of its kind, but also on account of the reputation 
of its product. The concern was founded in 1860 by John 
Yedell and later on reorganized under the name Fiss Banes 
& Erben, and was afterwards changed respectively to Fiss Banes, 
Srben & Co., Erben, Search & Co., Erben, Harding & Co., until 
in 1901 the present firm of the Erben-Harding Co., was organ- 
ized. The concern operates two large mills known as the Fair- 
mount Worsted Mills, located at 24th-25th and Spring Garden 
streets, and Tacony Mills, located at Tacony, Philadelphia. The 
first mentioned mill is the parent mill, and produces yarn spun 
by the English system, whereas the Tacony Mill, is spinning yarn 
by the French system. 

Technically speaking, there are three different systems of 
Open 


merino. 


drawing for the manufacture of worsted yarns in use, viz: 
drawing, cone drawing, and French drawing, the first two men- 
tioned comprising what we term the English system. 
short wool is operated upon by the open system, whereas the Cone 
and French systems are used more particularly with short and 


Long or 


medium staples. 

With reference to the English system, Cone drawing is pre- 
ferred, more particularly so for low class wools, since the drag 
on the bobbins, characteristic to the open drawing, is done away 
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with. Characteristic with cotton spinning, there will be a slight 
twist put in the roving by the English system of drawing, 
which is done away with in the French drawing, since there 
is no twist whatever put in the slubbing or roving in this 
system, the principle being to keep the fibres even and straight 
for spinning, hence its advantage in some instances, although 
only a slight twist is put in the roving by the English system, 
i. e., only sufficient to be able to handle it on the next machine 
and where, to a certain extent, said twist is done away with. 
The equipment of these mills comprises 22 sets of worsted 
eards, 27 combs and 14,000 worsted spindles, producing the 
better class of worsted yarns demanded by the market in counts 
ranging from 30’s to 60’s. 
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The Freidberger-Aaron Manufacturing Co., 18th and Fishers 
Lane, is not only the oldest but at the same time the largest and 
most prominent establishment of its kind in this country for the 
manufacture of braids and laces for trimming ladies ribbed un- 
derwear and are recognized as the leaders in this branch of the 
They 


use both steam and electric power and at the same time do their 


textile industry, and operate 100 looms and 700 braiders. 


own bleaching, dyeing and mercerizing, and sell their goods 
direct. 

The Oldham Mills are located at Allegheny’ avenue and Bou- 
dinot street, and is one of the foremost upholstery mills of the 
country, running 200 looms on various grades of upholstery 
goods. A view of this mill is given with this article. Another 
equally prominent upholstery concern is the 

Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, located at Allegheny Ave., and 
Front street, and which operates 210 looms on this class of fab- 
rics. In connection with this mill, and of which a perspective 
view is presented to the reader, we find a special feature con- 
tinually met with in connection with Philadelphia mills, distinctly 
different from that of our larger Southern mills, i. e., that two, 
three or more concerns occupy one mill. This will explain how 
it is posible for a person with small means to start textile man- 
ufacturing on a small seale in Philadelphia, in fact some of our 
largest concerns started with a few looms or other machinery 
only in a small rented room, buying their yarn outside and be- 
sides having their woven goods finished in a public finishing es- 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS. 
tablishment, and of which there are any number of them located 
in the city; the finisher in some cases also attending to the ship- 
ping of the goods, and thus taking all care and expense for 
machinery from the shoulders of the smaller manufacturer. 

In this way we find in connection with the mill under con- 
sideration its sixth floor oceupied by the Brown and Hunt Co., 
running on men’s women’s and misses’ cotton, fashioned, seam- 
less, ribbed and flat hosiery, the concern doing in this instance 
the finishing of its product,. using in the manufacture of their 
goods 1/5’s to 2/70’s carded and combed peeler and Egyptian 
yarns. 

The Thos. E. Brown & 
moreland street is another one of the typical hosiery mills in 


Son, located at Second and West- 
Philadelphia. Their product is men’s fancy and mixed half hose 
and ladies’ and misses’ fashioned hose, the machinery equipment 
consisting of 400 latch and 200 spring needle knitting machines, 
20 sewing machines, together with the necessary machinery for 
dyeing and finishing their product. The Glen Knitting Co., 
oceupy the fourth floor of this mill in manufacturing women’s 
fashioned hosiery, and men’s faney and mixed half hose, having 
in operation 350 latch and 400 spring needle knitting machines, 
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together with the necessary dyeing and 
The third floor of this mill is oeceupied 
building knit- 


20 sewing machines, 
finishing machinery. 
by the Lynwood Manufacturing Co., engaged in 


ting machines and in the making of hosiery stamps. 


The Tuxedo Carpet Vills operated by Archibald Holmes 
and Son, is located at Allegheny avenue and A street. This 
concern occupies the first floor of the building and has 56 ingrain 


The 


second floor of this mill occupied by Ferdinand Binz & Son for 


looms for manufacturing cotton and wool ingrain carpets. 


the manufacture of granite ingrain and jute carpets on 38 looms. 








Tuos. E. Brown & Son. 
On the third floor of the mill is Rosenheim Bros. 
31 looms and finishing machinery, manufacture upholstery fab- 
The Pilling Manufacturing Co., occupy the fourth floor 


who with their 


rics. 
in the manufacture of women’s knit underwear. 

The Worsted Co., is 
avenue and Hancock street. It is one if not the largest worsted 
cloth mill in the city and uses the entire plant for their own 


Shackamaron located on Allegheny 


use and is a model mill all around. The product of this mill is 


piece dyed and fancy worsted goods. Their equipment consists 
of 120 looms, and dye house and finishing plant and is operated 
by electric power. 

Thos. Boggs & Sons operate the Model Carpet Mills, which 
is located at Second street and Allegheny avenue. The product 
In the same building is the 
This 
mill has an equipment of 700 spring and 125 latch needle knitting 


of their 83 looms in ingrain carpets. 
Brown Knitting Co., another representative knitting mill. 


Alsat 
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TuxEDO CARPET MILLS. 


machines and 40 sewing machines for making fashioned cotton 
hosiery for women, misses and boys. 


At the right hand side of the illustration is seen the Moss 
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himself, John MeGill, the firm of Wu.LiAM Woop & Co., was then 


Rose Manufacturing Co., which is another example of a modern 
In 1867 additional premises were secured, embrac- 


They operate 74 looms beside their own finishing established. 
The product of their ing the area of ground from Twenty-first and Hamilton streets 


of Twenty-Second street, and thence to Spring Garden street. 
These mills are now the largest of their class in the city, running 


tapestry mill. 
plant, electricity being the motive power. 
mill is tapestry curtains, couch covers, table covers and drapery 


coods. 
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THE SHACKAMAXON WoORSTED Co. 


William Wood started the manufacture of cotton and woolen 220 broad and 158 narrow looms on worsted and woolen men’s 
goods in 1838, and in 1860 oceupied the Mount Vernon Mills, at They spin their 


The inerease of the busi- 


wear, cotton worsteds, cheviots, cassimeres, ete. 


Twenty-Fourth and Hamilton streets. own woolen yarn in connection with 35 sets of carding engines. 
ness in 1861 demanded larger quarters, and, by associating with 


An important machine shop in this city is that of Jacos K. 


Tuos. Bogas & Sons. Moss Rose Mra. Co. 
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ALTEMUS, as founded in 1865. The same is located on Fourth 
street between Somerset and Cambria, fronting on Fourth and 
where is built the most improved machinery for winding cotton, 
woolen and silk yarn in any form and for most any kind of 
textile fabric, the machinery including bobbin, cop, butt and 
hosiery drum dresser and 
spoolers; upright and paper tube quillers; standard warpers 


with or without dresser cylinders as well as such designed for 


winders; upright, pressure tape 


chain beamers; yarn reels; twisters; warp splitters; 


tape ; 








Firth & Foster Co.—BLEACHING Room. 
chenille cutting machinery; tape blockers and earpet rolling 
machines, as well as various other special machinery used in 
connection with the manufacture of cotton, woolen, worsted and 
silk piece goods, shawls and blankets, carpets, upholstery an:l 
chenille goods, plushes, tapes and edgings, lace curtains, hosiery 
ete. A special department is that of trans- 


and underwear, 


mission appliances, shafting, pulleys, hangers, coupling clutch 
pulleys, ete. : 
Previously we had called attention to the importance of public 


dyers and finishers to the Philadelphia textile industry. The 





Firth & Foster Co.—Maxkina-Up Room. 


largest, most important and most widely known concern of this 
kind is the plant of the Firth G Foster Co., of Emerald, Adams, 
and York streets. 

The firm was established in 1866 and its success is due to the 
fact that both partners were not only practical men, but experts 
in their line of business, hence able to direct the whim of fashion, 
both with reference to color as well as finish, some of which have 
given the firm a world wide reputation. Only one of its founders 
is still at the helm, viz: Mr. John H. Foster, its President. Mr. 
Edward Firth, its Vice-President is the son of the other original 
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member of the firm. Albert Foster is the superintendent and 
Jules A. Kerle the business manager. 

This firm, as mentioned before, commenced operations in 
1866, employing then about 25 men, and have since then steadily 


Ar a mt Ccsieia Ratt) y 


increased their plant until it now contains nearly five acres in 
floor space and employ about 500 people. Their present capacity 
is 40,000 pieces of cloth monthly, each piece containing about 40 


yards and is said to be the largest piece dyeing establishment in 


the world. 
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Firtu & Foster Co.—NAPPING OR GieGiIne Room. 

In this plant all-wool, silk-and-wool, and wool-and-cotton fab- 
ries are dyed in all colors, as well as with their intermediate 
shades or tints. This firm has the distinction of being the only 
publie dyeing and finishing plant in the country that dye and 


finish linings for manufacturers. It also is noteworthy here to 4 


4 


mention that besides the immense home trade, goods are sent to 
this establishment to be dyed, bleached, or finished from most 
every State in the Union where textile industry is practiced, 
besides quite frequently they do work for English and other 
foreign textile manufacturers, in successful competition with the 


Firta & Foster Co.—Hypravutic Press Room. 
best known dyers in Europe. 

One of the greatest successes that this firm made was in the 
dyeing of striped wool waistings, the goods having all the appear- 
ances of being yarn dyed, whereas in fact, they are piece-dyed 
and in this instance completely baffied their English competitors. 

Among the goods received for bleaching, dyeing or finish- 
ing will be found camel’s hair and zibeline effects, etamines. 
mistrals and similar sheer fabrics, as well as men’s wear and 
suitings in all its varieties, clays, cloakings, ete., in addition to 
the mohair and lustre linings mentioned before. 
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We will now endeavor to give the reader an idea of the pro- 
cesses through which the cloth passes in dyeing and finishing 

When goods are received from the different mills, they are 
opened up and each piece is marked for the color, quality, weight, 
ete., it is to have and then placed in the receiving room, where 
they remain until ready to be treated. Just before starting 
through the processes, each piece is marked by means of hiero- 
glyphical stitehes inserted in the end of the pieces, forming 
squares, oblongs, triangles, dots, dashes, ete., ete., each sign stand- 


ing for some particular point in the process. These stitches 
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remain in the cloth until it is received at the shipping room, 
and by means of these marks, its history can easily be traced 
without reference to the records. 

After the pieces are marked, from three to six, according to 
the weight and quality are sewed together and conveyed to the 
scouring room, where they are placed in the trough of the wash- 
ing machine, containing hot water and a certain percentage of 
pure Castile soap, and where they are thoroughly scoured, after 
which they are sent to the fulling mill or gig, as the case may be, 
and afterwards dried. A view of their gig room accompanies 
this article. 

Some kinds of goods are crabbed and ‘‘singed’’ before going 
to the dye vats, while others are singed after being dyed. 

All cheviots and broadeloths are run through the napping 
machine, which breaks or raises up the face of the cloth before 
undergoing the scouring and dyeing processes. 

One of the most interesting processes in the factory is. in 
singeing the cloth. The cloth is fed into the singeing machine 
from a roll, there being one thousand yards of cloth in the roll, 
and the actual time required for this quantity of cloth to pass 
through the machine being one hundred and twenty seconds. 
When the singer is in operation, the cloth is passed very rapid!y 
over the top of a ten-foot incandescent lip, which is maintained 
at this high temperature through spraying oil in the furnace 
beneath. The air is filled with a fine white ash which comes 
from the loose threads and fuzz being burned off and by watching 
the swiftly moving cloth, one can hardly realize that it is actually 
pressing upon the bar to the extent of several pounds. Now 
and then a small raveling or piece of lint blazes up as it settles 
for an instant on the red tongue showing on each side of th 
fabric. Just about as you begin to smell the odor of scorched 
wool, the end of the roll of cloth is reached and then the machin- 
ery is reversed, the opposite surface of the cloth being run next 
to the cherry-red bar. 

For steaming, the goods are placed in this machine and 
wound on a large perforated roller, then covered with burlap, 
and steam introduced, and which is foreed through the perfor- 
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ations in the eylinder and the fabric under operation, the process 
loosening the felt and thus preparing the fabric for the dyeing 
process. 

There are several departments in the dye house. All colors 
are dyed in one room and all ‘‘blacks’’ in another. After the 
eloth has remained in the dye vats its required time, it is then 
thoroughly washed, extracted and dried. 

There are nine open and four drum driers in this establish- 
ment suited to the quality and texture of the different goods, 
it requiring from four to five minutes to dry the light-weight 
goods, whereas for suitings and cloakings it sometimes takes 
as long as one hour. The drying room has a capacity of from 
200 to 400 yards per hour acording to the weight of the fabric 

When the cloth comes fram the drier, it is carefully examined 
and then goes to the burling table where a corps of girls remove 
every particle of vegetable impurities found in the cloth. 

The fabrics that are not singed, are run through the shearing 
and French singeing machine, after which they are steamed, 
brushed, and made ready for pressing. With reference to presses 
they use both, the rotary as well as the hydraulic press, a view 
of the room containing the latter being given. 

After the cloth has been pressed, it is then taken to the final 
examining room, where it is carefully examined for defects or 
fiaws of any kind, in color, ete., after which it is taken to the 
doubling and making up room, where the cloth is doubled and 
wrapped by a machine (see illustration) after which it is banded, 
papered and sent to the shipping room. There the goods are 
sorted, ticketed and shipped either to the mills from which they 
were received, or as is more generally the case, direct to the trade. 

One of the specialties of this company is their converting 
department where ‘‘ecold pigs’’ are re-dyed. To some manu- 
facturers the meaning of this phrase is clear, but for the benefit 
of those who are not familiar with this term we quote that a 
‘‘eold pig’? means a shade of cloth, the color of which does 
not appeal to the public, or in other words, it has been impossib!e 
for the merchant to sell it, i. e., out of fashion and for which 
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reason he sends it to the dyer to be redyed black, brown, green 
or any other color which will cover the first dyeing, and when 
finished will have the appearance of being an entirely different 
pie ce of e2oods. 


The Crompton and Knowles Loom Works. A perspective 


view of their Philadelphia plant as located at Sixteenth and 
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Glenwood avenue is given, as well as a view of their erecting 
room, and where some of the most interesting machinery for 
textile manufacturers will be noticed. The main shops of the 
coneern are located at Worcester, Mass., and another branch 
shop at Providence, R. I. 

The suecess of the concern dates back to 1873 
Messrs. L. J. Knowles & Bro., loom builders of Worcester, intro- 
dueed a new loom into the market, a loom destined to make 
For maay 


when 


radical changes in the weaving of textile fabries. 
years previous to that time but few improvements in weaving 
machinery had been made and then textile manufacturers 
had to content themselves with fancy looms constructed on the 
‘‘elosed shed’’ principle, while the new Knowles Loom then 
introduced, was built upon the same ‘‘easy on the warp’’ plan 
as the old cam loom, i. e., upon the ‘‘open shed’’ principle «| 
weaving. 

When first brought in the market, the new loom was con- 
sidered of little importance, but on account of its principles of 
operation, it soon forced itself steadily into favor among textile 
manufacturers. Although some parties vigorously attacked its 
open shed principle, yet it has maintained the claim made for it 
at the beginning—that this is the true principle of weaving—and 
the fact that the builders of these looms have become the largest 
industry of its kind in the country, if not in the world, proves 
the truth of their original claim. 

In 1894 the concern then absorbed the plant of the George 
W. Stafford Mfg. Co. of Providence, R. I., then one of the lead- 
ing machine shops, building faney cotton looms, dobbies, jac- 
quards, ete., and in 1907 they absorbed the Crompton Loom 
Works, the pioneer builders of fancy looms in this country. 

On January 10, 1907 they also absorbed the business of the 
Crompton & Thayer Loom Co., and any specialties manufactured 
by this concern will now be added to the large variety of looms 
and other machinery and attachments as already manufactured 





by this firm. 

The Crompton Knowles Loom Works are also intimately con- 
nected with the well known loom builders, Hutchinson, Holling- 
worth .& Co. of Dobeross, England, who are builders of the 
Knowles open shed loom for the Continent of Europe and these 
two companies in their mutual relations with each other, make 
this the largest combination for the building of fancy weaving 
machinery in the world. 

The product of the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works con- 
sists in the building of : 

Looms for all fabries and all widths; the standard for cottons, 
woolens, worsteds and silks. 

Dobbies for their own looms, are readily attached to any and 
all other makes of looms, as well as Jacquard machines, tapestry 
printing drums, Noble combs and supplies. 

The Philadelphia branch, as erected in 1902 made its first 
shipment of machinery in January 1903. This branch on account 
of its location is more particularly interested in the building of 
looms for Axminster and tapestry carpets, printing drums, looms 
for weaving ingrain carpets as well as art squares, 


PROGRAM OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Philadelphia, May 13-18, 1907, 
Wednesday, May 15th, at 10 a. m., in the ball room of the 
Bellevue-Stratford, meeting called to order by President Arthur 


li. Lowe. 
PROGRAM. 


Prayer. 
10:10 a. m.—Address of Weleome on behalf of the City, Mayor 


J. E. Reyburn. 
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10:20 a. m.—Address of Welcome on behalf of the State, Gov- 
ernor Edwin S. Stewart. 


10:30 a. m.—Reply to Addresses of Welcome, Governor B. B. 
Comer, Governor of Alabama. 

10:40 a. m.—Annual Address—President Arthur H. Lowe 
10:55 a. m.—Address—‘‘ Immigration,’’ by Hon. E. J. Watson, 
Commissioner of Immigration of South Carolina. 

11:10 a. m—Address—‘‘ Qualifications of the Model Textile De 


signer,’’ by Dr. E. W. France, Director of the Philadei- 
phia Textile School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11:25 a. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

11:40 a. m.—Address—‘‘ Exports of Cotton Goods,’’ by Prof. 
J. W. Wilson, President of the Philadelphia Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

12 m.—Address—‘‘Fly Wheel Insurance,’’ by Hugh Nelson, 
Boiler and Fly Wheel Department of the American Cas 
ualty Co., New York, N. Y. 

12:15 p. m.—Address—By C. 8S. Barrett, President of the Farm- 
ers’ Edueational and Co-Operative Union of America, 


m.—Address—‘‘ Patents,’’ by George Otis Draper, 





Atwater, Ga. 

p. m.—Address—‘‘Conerete Construction For Cotten 

Mills,’’ by P. Austin Tomes, Atlas Portland Cement Co.. 

New York, N. Y. 

p. m.—Address—*‘ Proper Tagging of Cotton,’’ by R. 0 

Hitt, Mgr. Standard Tag Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

1:00 p. m.—Address—‘‘Imports and Exports of Cotton Manu- 
facturers,’’ by J. W. Burke, New York, N. Y. 

1:15 p. m.—Address—‘‘ Oil Storage Problem,’’ by E. M. Saver- 
cool, S. F. Bowser & Co., Ine., New York, N. Y. 

Adjourn. 

Afternoon to be Devoted to Exhibit. 

Evening—Theatre Party, Compliments of the Entertainment 
Committee. 

THURSDAY, MAY 16. 

10:00 a. m.—Meeting called to order by President Arthur H. 
Lowe. 

Address—‘‘ Metal Conerete Chimneys.”’ 

10:15 a. m.—Address—‘‘The Passing of the Last Hand Opera- 
tion in the Cotton Mills,’’ by E. F. Hathaway, American 
Warp Drawing Machine Co., Boston, Mass. 

10:30 a. m.—Address—‘‘Combed Cotton,’’ by- Jas. T. Fuller, 
President Fuller Combing Gin Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Address—‘‘ A New Departure in Cooling and Humidify- 

ing Textile Mills,’’ by W. H. Carrier, Buffalo Forge Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
11:00 a. m.—Address. 
Business Meeting. 
Report of the Secretary and Treasurer. 
Report of Committee on Finance. 
Report of Committee on Ways and Means. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


10 :45 





New Business. 
Election of Officers. 
Afternoon Devoted to Exhibit. 
Banquet—Bellevue-Stratford, 6:30 p. m. 
Address—Hon. Leslie M. Shaw. 
Address—W. W. Finley, President Southern Railway. 
Address—‘ Expansion of American Currency,’’ by E. W. 
Robertson, President of the National Loan & Ex- 





change Bank, Columbia, S. C. 

Address—‘‘ Freight Rates as Related to Cotton Mills,’’ 
by Hon. B. B. Comer, Governor of Alabama. 
Address—‘‘The Cotton Situation,’’ by Hon. A. S. Burle- 

son, Member of Congress from Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Address—Hon. R. B. Glenn, Governor of North Carolina. 
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Address—Hon. Edwin 8S. Stewart, Governor of Pennsy!}- 
vania. 

Additional entertainments are planned for Friday, May 17, 
which will no doubt include auto trips around the city, visits to 
points of historical interest, to schools, museums, ete. 

Arrangements are being made to entertain the ladies quite as 
royally as the gentlemen, and the officers of the Association hope 
to see a larger number of ladies present than at any other con- 
vention. 

As formerly, numbered badges will be presented to members 
and separate badges will be furnished guests. 

The regular program and numerical list of members will be 
furnished the members as they register. It is intended these 
shall be distributed to the members in book form and in this 
book will appear a list of the committees, information as {o 
points of interest about the city, and tickets to the several enter- 
tainments to which members are invited. These books will be 
numbered to agree with member’s number and no duplicates can 
be secured. Separate tickets will be issued to the ladies. 

Headquarters of the Association will be at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. 





EXHIBITORS AT THE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN COTTON MAN- 
UFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, MAy 13 To 18, 1907. 
(See Plan on Opposite Page.) 
1. Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Corton PUBLISHING Co. 


ow bo 


Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 
Keystone Telephone Co. 
9. Keystone Lubricating Co. 
10. Philadelphia Lubricator & Mfg. Co. 
12. Casualty Company of America. 
13. Gould Mfg. Co. 
14. Lord & Nagle Co. 
15. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
30. General Electric Co. 
31. A. Klipstein & Co. 
32. Morris & Co. 
33. Macrodi Fiber Co. 
34. Brown-St. Onge Co. 
35.. T. C. Entwistle Co. 
36. Textile Machinery Co. 
37. National Brake & Clutch Co. 
38. Mr.-Chas. Bond. 
39. American Moistening Co. 
40. Lowell Machine Shop. 
41. Sehaun & Uhlinger. 
42. Philadelphia Dyeing Machinery Co. 
44. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
45. J. E. Rhoades & Sons. 
46. Cling-Surface Co. 
47. Robt. Schaellibaum Co. 
48. Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
49. Tolhurst Machine Works. 
50. American Warp Drawing Mach. Co. 
51. Coldwell-Gildard Co. 
52. Textile Finishing Machine Co. 
53. Bell Telephone Co. 
60. Universal Winding Co. 
61. Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
62. Foster Machine Co. 
70. E. L. Houghton & Co. 
71. Mason Machine Works. 
7 
7 


- 


2. S. F. Bowser & Co. 
5. Thoams Halton’s Sons. 
). U. S. Gutta Pereha Paint Co. 
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81. James H. Bellington Co. 

82. American Pulley Co. 

86. Holyoke Machine Co. 

87. Kip-Armstrong Co. 

90. Wm. Sellers & Co., Ine. 

100. Draper Co. 

101. Haskell-Dawes Mach. Co. 
102. Easton & Burnham Mach. Co. 
110. Stafford Co. 

111. John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., Stephen C. Lowe 
112. Blaisdell Machinery Co. 

120. Kilburn & Lineoln Co. 

140. Adam Cook’s Sons. 

141. Western Electrie Co. 


WHAT IS BEING EXHIBITED AT THE AMERICAN COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS’ CONVENTION. 


The following is a brief summary of what some of the manu- 
facturers are exhibiting at the convention of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, May 13-18: The exhibit is 
being held in the First Regiment Armory Hall, corner Broad 
and Callohill streets, Philadelphia, Pa. The hall contains thirteen 
thousand five hundred square feet of floor space, which is largely 
filled with operating and still exhibits, depending on the charac- 
ter of the exhibit, and is proving one of the most interesting and 
educational features ever offered at any textile convention of 
any Association in this country. 

KILBURN, LINCOLN & ComMPANY, FALL River, Mass., exhibit 
one of their 20th Century fancy looms, equipped with their new 
und improved dobby head. Also one of their heavy pattern high 
speed looms, equipped with the Draper continuous filling warp 
stop motions. 

P. C. ENTWIstLE CoMPANY, LOWELL, Mass., exhibit one of 
their traverse wheel grinders. One of their long roll grinders, 
and also their new expansion open box combs in several styles. 

LOWELL MACHINE SuHop, LoweLL, Mass., exhibit their cam- 
less Winder machine and its package. We have been told that 
this machine has met with splendid success and there have been 
over 14,000 spindles sold since 1904. 

HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE COMPANY, BosTron, Mass., exhibit 
one of their new patented improved 20-spindle twister frames. 
This machine is now in full operation at the convention and is 
proving very interesting to those in attendance. 

JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL COMPANY, PiTrsspuRG, Pa., exhibit 
power transmission machinery as applied to textile mills. 

TuHos. HaLTon’s Sons, PHILADELPHIA, exhibit Jaequard ma- 
chines exclusively in four different styles, as follows: A sing! 
lift machine with plain cylinder motion; a rise and fall machine 
with independent motion; a 1304 fine index double cylinder ma- 
chine, and 1304 double lift single cylinder machine. 

THE PHILADELPHIA Lusricator & MANUFACTURING Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, exhibit grease cups and cylinder lubricators as 
applied to textile machinery. 

HoLyOKE MACHINE COMPANY, WorCESTER, MaAss., exhibit a 
complete line of their governors as used in cotton and textile 
mills. 

KEYSTONE LUBRICATING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, exhibit 
Keystone lubricating grease in its various densities and forms of 
applieation for various purposes, for general engine lubrication 
for general machine lubrication and for shafting purposes. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CoMPANY, Boston, Mass., exhibit 
gang of their No. 50 self-oiling winders. This is in full opera- 
tion, winding Nutaper cones of hosiery yarn. 

WESTERN ELEctTriC COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, exhibit direct 
and alternating current motors for textile machinery, motor 


ty 


cr 


dial’ 
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fans and blowers, fan motors, and 


driven exhaust fans, exhaust 


their are lamps. 


BeLL Pure Aik AND COOLING ComMPANY, New YorK CITY, ex- 


hibit one of their Bell electric humidifying machines of the tex- 


tile mill 


Morris & 
f their duck mill baskets of various styles for use in textile 


type. 


COMPANY, GROVEVILLE, N. dss exhibit a complete 


line oO 
new construction in mill baskets. 


plants, also an entirely 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PULLEY exhibit 


THe AMERICAN COMPANY, 
their complete line of standard press steel pulleys for various 


uses 1n textile mills. 


WILLIAM CoMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, exhibit an 


SELLERS AND 
f shafting and power transmission machinery. 


» few of their standard articles with 


excellent line oO 
have in operation ¢ 


They 
various directions, both horizontal and ver- 


shafts 
tical. and meeting numerous and 


running in 
unusually trying conditions, 
that any mill may at any time require. They are also exhibiting 
a complete line of their true ball and socket bearing, both hand 
lubricated and self oiling. 

Mason Macuine Works, MASS., 
thei: new 1907 Model Ring Spinning Frames. 
embodying all of the best 


TAUNTON, exhibit one of 


This is an en- 


tirely new and up-to-date production 


recent improvements suggested by the best pro- 


features and 
duetions of other builders. 
AmerICAN WaArpP-DRAWING 
Mass., exhibit three types of their drawing-in machine. 
thoroughly just 


Macuine ComPpANy, BOosToN, 


These 


machines are in full operation, demonstrating 


are capable of doing. 


what they 
W OONSOCKET, R. L, 


Macrop! 
different variety of their fibre head spools for cotton and woolen 
in different sizes as used in tex- 


Finre COMPANY, exhibit the 


These spools are shown 
They are also exhibiting a full line of cheaper fibre 
such as putting up 


mills. 
tile work. 
head spools used for shipping purposes, 
tapes, braids, round belting, tin foil, ete. 
‘te line of sizes in the different varieties. 


This grade of spool 


is made in a compl 

Coup MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Seneca Faus, N. Y., ex- 
hibit three styles of their several makes of pumps. These in- 
elude one single-acting triplex plunger pump for tank pumping 
refineries, dye-houses, ete. These 
A modern Centrif- 


of this company’s 


in mills, bleacheries, tanneries, 
pumps are made in a large variety of sizes. 
ugal pump is also exhibited, as well as one 
‘“Pyramid’’ double-acting foree pumps, which is used largely for 
pumping in small textile mills. 

ComMPANY, WorcesTer, MASS., 


MPa. 
hibit three distinet lines of goods used in cotton and woolen mill 


Card elothing, german and domestic heddles, also hand 
machine for the manufacture 


ex- 


HlowaArpD BROTHERS 


works. 
cards of every description, and a 
of eard clothing. The line of heedles consists of the heaviest, 


longest, and finest sizes of wire, showing a range from No. 16 


to No. 36 twin wire. 


Brown Str. ONGE COMPANY, Provipence, R. I., exhibit one 


of their new patent adjustable vrids for cotton openers and lap- 
of their patent guards for preventing laps from 


The grids contain many new 


pers. Also one 
splitting on pickers and cards. 
and novel features not heretofore used in devices of this kind, 
whereby it is possible to open and clean cotton to the best ad- 


vantage known, without wasting any good staple or weakening 


it in the least. 
E. F. Hoventon & Company, PHILADELPHIA, exhibit textile 


oils. lubricating oils, textile softeners, ‘“Marck’’ steam trap and 


also textile leathers. 
Scuaum & UHLINGER, PHILADELPHIA, exhibit one of their No. 


42-inch Hydro extractors, which is electrically driven. This is 


ene of their machine ‘‘E”’ style. ' 


J. E. Raoaps & SONS, PHILADELPHIA, exhibit Rhoads’ 
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leather belting in different styles and for different purposes in 


textile mills. 
CASUALTY 
a number of their policies covering loss of property 


CompANY oF AMERICA, NEW YorkK Ciry, exhibit 


and loss of 
life or personal injury, as applied to textile mills. Mr. Hugh 
Nelson of this Company will read a paper at the convention on 
the ‘‘Boiler and Engine Room from a Casualty Underwriters’ 
Standpoint.’”’ 
CLING-SURPACE 
strating machine which shows thee benefits of the Cling-Surface 


ComPpANy, BuFFALO, N. Y., exhibit a demon- 


treatment for belts and also proves that all belts can be run easy 
or slack transmitting full load and giving better 
is possible to obtain under the old method of management, that 


service than 


is, the running of belts tight. 

S. F. Bowser & Company, Fort WAYNE, INp., exhibit a com- 
line of their long distance oil storage equipment and ad- 
This outfit enables the oil to be 
a separate oil house, 


plete 
justable measure oil cabinets. 
stored any distance away from the mill in 
or underground, the pumps being located wherever the oil is 
needed on any floor of the mill. The outfit on exhibition con- 
sists of a self-measuring pump, handsomely niekel-plated though 
sacrificing none of its utility to its handsome appearance. There 
is also on exhibition a long distance pump in the regular finish 


of black enamel with nickel trimmings. Of peculiar interest 
is the wheel tank for lubricating oil. 


capacity, placed upon wheels so it can 


This consists of an all- 


metal tank of one barrel 
be easily pushed anywhere around the mill. 

A. Kursrems & Company, New York City, exhibit one of 
their 45-inch Cohnen dyeing machines for dyeing raw stock, 
eard slivers, skeins, parallel tubes, cones, cops, ete., together 
with a number of samples of raw cotton and yarn in different 
forms, all dyed in this machine. 


BLAISDELL MACHINERY COMPANY, Braprorp, PA., exhibit one 


of their motor-driven compressors such as is used for cleaning 
looms in cotton mills. Their compressor has been well received 
by the trade and is substantiating all claims made for it. 
SALVADOR TRANSFER, New Yor«K CITY, exhibits a large Easel 
made out of solid oak truck rungs, holding a series of large pho- 
tographs showing a view of their plant and a complete line of 
This is in charge of one of the Company, who 
full information regarding the nature of their 
of merchandise for out-of-town shippers. 
Provipence, R. I., exhibit 
The com) 


their product. 
will gladly give 
business as handlers 
Ros. SCHAELLIBAUM 
their patent grid for cotton openers and lappers. 
has four rows of teeth which are placed between feed rolls and 
bars. the object of which is to open out the cotton and remove 
is obtained with 


COMPANY, 


congestion with the result that better cleaning 
the loss of far less cotton in the motes. This company is also 
r bolster for woolen and cotton 


showing a patent collar-board 0 
Culver’s Improved 


mills which is distinetly a new departure. 
Banding Machine also forms a part of this company’s exhibit. 
This is a working exhibit, the machine being in full operation. 
Uniformity of twist is a leading feature and the working is at- 
tomatic. 

H. W. Burrerwortu & Sons COMPANY, 
hibit in diameter by 142 inches long, made of tinned steel, and 
arranged on vertical columns for delivery of two warps. Also 
a three row calender, having two husk rolls and a chilled iron 
This is a very interesting ex- 


PHILADELPHIA, eX- 


roll, which is heated by steam. 
hibit. 

Unrrep Srares Gurra Percua PAINT CoMPANY, PROVIDENCE, 
R.’L. exhibit Rice’s Mill White, which is a style of paint. The 
elaim made for it is that it is fire-proof and is recommended for 
the interior of mills, factories, stores, ete. This exhibit is inter- 
esting and every mill man attending the convention should not 
fail to examine the merits of Mill-White. 
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Kip-ARMSTRONG COMPANY, PAwTucKET, R. L, exhibit their 
K\-A electrical warp stop motion in practical operation, applied 
to the loom. This display illustrates the K-A idea—simplicity 
in design, construction and operation as demonstrated by this 
one of the K-A textile economy devices. Visitors should look 
for the K-A hands. 

ToLnurst MacnineE Works, Troy, N. Y., exhibit one of their 
improved Self-Balancing Hydro-Extractors driven by electric 
motor. The motor is wired up and the Extractor is running 
just as it would be in actual service. 

THe Crocker WHEELER COMPANY, whose main office and 
works are at Ampere, N. J., has found it impossible to properly 
handle its rapidly increasing business in Birmingham, Ala., 
from its New Orleans and Baltimore branch offices. Therefore, 
an office has been opened in the Woodward building, Birming- 
ham, and is in charge of B. A. Sehroder, who hitherto has taken 
charge of the New Orleans territory of the company. 

THe BurraLo Force Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., have re- 
cently issued a new leaflet dealing with improved types of the 
Buffalo Planing Mill Exhausters, Dust Separators, also Volume 
Exhausters, and will be glad to send one to anyone upon appli- 


eation. 





PROGRAMME THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS. 
Dobson Building, 809-811 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

May 13-18, 1907. 

MorNnina Session, Monpay, May 13. 

Executive Session, to which only the hosiery manufactur- 
ers are invited—those who are members, as well as those who 
have not joined the National Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers. Meeting called to order promptly at 10:00 a. m., in 
Convention Hall, of the Continental Hotel. 

Reading of Minutes of 1906 Convention. 

Annual Report of the President. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Report of Transportation Committee. 

Report of Membership Committee. 

Report of Grievance Committee. 

, Report of Press Committee. 

Report of Legislation Committee. 

Report of Statistics Committee. 

Report of Executive Committee, read by J. H. MePhail, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Appointment of Special Committees. 

Communications. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Discussion of Executive Committee’s Report. Each speaker 
limited to five minutes. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, MonpDAy, May 13. 

Executive Session, to which only the hosiery manufactur- 
ers are admitted. Continental Hotel. 

1:30—Parlor C. Sub-Meeting of Manufacturers of Chil- 

dren’s Ribbed Hosiery. P. C. Withers, Chairman. 

3 :00—General Meeting in Convention Hall. 

Roll Call. 

Report of Cost Accounting Committee. J. H. Me 
Phail, Chairman. 

Address—‘‘ Cost Accounting’’—Representative of the 
of the American Cost Accounting Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Open Discussion. Each speaker limited to five miu- 
utes. 

Opening of the Question Box. General discussion on 

questions submitted. 
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5 :30—Parlor C. Sub-Meeting of Manufacturers of Men 
Half Hose up to 176 Needle. Harold Lamb, Chairman 
MorNING Session, TurespAy, May 14. 
Executive Session, to which only Hosiery Manufacturers are 
udmitted. Convention Hall, Continental Hotel. 

Meeting called to order promptly at 10:00 o’clock. 

Open Discussion on the following subjects: 

Cancellations by the Jobber and the Manufacturer 
Freight and Cartage. 
Special Labels, Bands, Boxes and Stamps. 

Communications. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Opening of Question Box. General Discussion. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, TUESDAY, May 14. 

Executive Session, to which only Hosiery Manufacturers are 
admitted. Continental Hotel. 

1:30—Parlor C. Sub-Meeting of Manufacturers of Womens 

Flat Seamless Hose. Julian Carr, Chairman. 
3 :00—General Meeting. Convention Hall. 
3 :00—General Meeting, Convention Hall. Open Diseussion 
on the following subjects: 
Expressage on Jobbers’ Road Samples. 
Delivery of Net Weight of Yarns. 
Interchange of Credits Information. 
Details of Proposed Collection Department. 
Opening of Question Box. General Discussion. 

5:30—Parlor C. Sub-Meeting of Manufacturers of 200 

Needle and over Seamless Half Hose and Full’ Fash- 

ioned Hosiery of all kinds. Jos. S. Rambo, Chairman 

of Ist. Thomas E. Brown, Chairman of 2nd. 
MORNING SESSION, WEDNESDAY, May 15. 

Convention Hall, Continental Hotel. Exeeutive Session, to 
which only Hosiery Manufacturers are admitted. 

Meeting called to order promptly at 10:00 o’clock. 

Reports from Special Committees. 

Reports From Chairmen of Sub-Meetings. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Discussion. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, WEDNESDAY, May 15. 

Executive Session, to which only Hosiery Manufacturers are 
admitted. Continental Hotel. 

Meeting called to order promptly at 3:00 o’elock. 

Reports of Special Committees. 

New Business. 

Resolutions. 

Election of Officers. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Selection of Dates for Next Meeting. 

Adjournment. 

All hosiery manufacturers are earnestly requested to attend 
every session and to remain in the Convention Hall until ad 
journment. 

Exhibition open from 9:00 a. m. to 10:00 p. m. during the 
entire week. 

EXHIBITION COMMITTEE. 


» 


F. L. Chipman, President, Chas. Chipman’s Sons, Easton, Pa 
P. C. Withers, Royal Knitting Co., Mt. Vernon, III. 

Isaac Mossop, Isaac Mossop & Co., Wisconiseo, Pa. 

C. B. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, 439 Drexel Building, Phil- 

adelphia, Pa. 

J. H. MePhail, Nashville Hosiery Mills Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
M. S. Gabriel, Gabriel Hosiery Co., Coopersburg, Pa. 
Garnett Andrews, Richmond Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga. 
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Kred W. Simons, Simons & Struve Hosiery Co., Frankford, 
Philadelphia. 

Kk. J. Thieme, Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

©. M. Carr, Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 

W. B. Johnson, Unaka Knitting Mills, Johnson City, Tenn. 

A. W. MeLellan, Alden Mills, New Orleans, La. 

Harold Lamb, Union Manufacturing Co., Union Point, Ga. 

If. A. V. Parker, Parker Hosiery Mill and Dye Works, Ports 
mouth, Va 

W. T. Buek, Thos. W. Buck Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

W. L. Fay, The Fay Stocking Co., Elyria, Ohio. 

S. H. Weihenmayer, Blue Ridge Knitting Co., Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

W. Hl. Johnston, Jefferson Hosiery Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 

D. L. Galbraith, World’s Star Knitting Co., Bay City, Mich. 

J. A. O'Connell, Marion Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Il. C. Aberle, Harry C. Aberle & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

EK. B. Gaylord, Winsted Hosiery Co., Winsted, Conn. 


EXHIBITORS AT THE CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Hostery MANUFACTURERS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 13-18, 1907. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Drying Machinery Co Philadelphia, Pa. 
3oss Knitting Machine Co. __.._Reading, Pa. 
S. F. Bowser & Co. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
__.__.. Westfield, Mass. 
New York City, N. Y. 
-Philadelphia, Pa. 
_Pawtueket, R. I. 
-Philadelphia, Pa. 


A!temus Machinery Co., Jacob K. 


Ameriean Pulley Co. 


Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Harding & Fancourt 
Hiemphill Mfg. Co. 
Hepworth & Co., John W. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jenckes Mfg. Co., E. - ._..---Pawtucket, R. I. 
New York City, N. Y. 
New York City, N. Y. 
_-.Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kaumograph Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. - 
Manufacturers Supplies Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. Franklin Falls, N. H. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. : -Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nevershrink Process (Chas. E. Heyer) ...-Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill ___Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Drying Machine Co., The ~-----Philadelphia, Pa. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., The-.New York City, N. Y. 
Rothe Mfg. & Supply Co., The O. & P. .__Norristown, Pa. 
Salvator Transfer Co. New York City, N. Y. 
Smith, Drum & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Standard Machine Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steele & Sons Co., Wm. __Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
.Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Vanderherchen, Wm. H. 
Wells, Wilfred 


Wildman Mfg. Co. : .__....-Norristown, Pa, 
Wilkins Transfer Co., The -_New York City, N. Y. 
Wright, Robert A. : alae -Philadelphia, Pa. 


Zurn Co., O. F. -Philadelphia, Pa. 





SOME OF THE EXHIBITS AT THE CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

Roesster & TAsSsSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY, New York 
Crry, exhibit their various classes of cotton products, such as 
hosiery, underwear, and knit goods in general. Also mixtures 
of silk and cotton, wool and cotton, mereerized eotton. all of 
them bleached with peroxide of sodium. 

MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, exhibit 
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a complete line of their output, among which we might mention 
belt hooks of all kinds. Needles for every purpose for hosiery 
and underwear mills, factory coats, Carbonrundum wheels and 
stenes, Albany grease, ete. 

KAUMAGRAPH ComMPANY, New York Crry, demonstrate the 
use of their process of textile stamping, which is proving very 
valuable to the hosiery trade. 

Paxton & O’NEIL, PHILADELPHIA, exhibit a very complete 
line of fine hosiery made on their machines. 

GEISENHEIMER & COMPANY, NEW York City, exhibit a num- 
ber of their products for the dyeing and finishing of hosiery, 
such as Anilin salt, Anilin oil and Castorine. Also hosiery 
dyed in.fashionable and faney shades by means of their colors, 
and with sulphur black and oxodized black produced in differ- 
ent parts of this country. Information about the use of their 
different dye-stuff applications, Anilin salt, ete., is at the dis- 
posal of interested parties. 

WILLIAM STEELE & SONS COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, exhibit a 
large number of photographs of some of the most modern indus- 
trial plants which have been erected by them. 

Vacuum Dyeing Company, CHATTANOOGA, TENN., exhibit 
one of their small dyeing machines and also the different classes 
of stock whieh they have dyed at different mills throughout the 
country, showing samples of the different dyes. This machine 
is adapted for cotton, wool, shoddy rags and other loose material. 
It'is of a decidedly improved type and is complete in every de- 
tail for handling and dyeing. 

Boss KnittTING MAcHINE Works, READING, Pa., exhibit two 
of their maehines, one a 1516 Automatic Boss Knitter, and the 
other a full Automatie Boss Knitter. This latter is an entirely 
new machine, and is shown for the first time. It will knit any- 
thing from 84 needles up to 224 needles to perfection. 

HEMPHILL MANUFACTURING ComMPANY, PawtucKET, R. L., 
exhibit two ‘‘Banner’’ automatic knitting machines which are 
in full operation. These machines are thoroughly up-to-date in 
every respect, and are giving satisfaction in a large number of 
mills al] over the country. 


RAILROAD RATES FOR THE CONVENTIONS. 

The various Passenger Associations have granted a rate of 
one and one-third fare for the round trip, i. e., full fare going, 
and one-third fare returning—ealled the certificate plan reduc- 
tion. To obtain this rate, certain steps must be, taken, which 
briefly are as follows: 

When purchasing your ticket from initial point to Philadel- 
phia, at the same tir that you ask for regular one-way ticket, 
for which you pay tne regular tariff rate, ask the agent to give 
you a certificate, properly filled out and signed. Turn this cer- 
tificate over to C. B. Carter, 439 Drexel Building, for hosiery 
manufacturers, or C. B. Bryant at convention headquarters for 
the American Association of Cotton Manufacturers, at the first 
opportunity after your arrival in Philadelphia, in order that it 
imay be properly endorsed, when it will be returned to you. A 
fee of 25 cents will be charged by the Passenger Associations on 
each certificate revised by the special agent, who will be in attend- 
as certificates are turned in. By presenting certificate to the 
ticket agent at Philadelphia, he will give you a return ticket to 
the point from which you started at one-third regular fare, but 
under no consideration will reduction be allowed unless you have 
a certificate, and it properly endorsed. 

The reduction on this certificate plan will be effective pro- 
vided going journey is begun on or after the 9th, and up to the 
14th, except from stations from which it is possible to reach 
place of meeting by noon of the 15th, tickets may be purchased 
for morning trains of that date. Return trip tickets must be se- 
cured not later than the 18th. 
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Ss. B. TANNER { 
Member of Board 






C. B. BRYANT 
Secre tary and Treasurer 
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R. S REINHARDT 
Member of Board 






irman of Board 





Officers and Members of Board of Governors American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 
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THE OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

FRANK L, CurpMAN, President, has been in the hosiery busi- 
ness since 1884, when he started with his father, Chas. Chipman, 
in Germantown, Philadelphia. Was taken in partnership in 


1887, at the age of 21, the style of the firm being Chas. Chipman 


F. L. CareMAN, President. 


& Son. In 1892, W. E. Chipman was admitted to the firm as 
Chas. Chipman and Sons. In 1895, Chas. Chipman retired from 
the firm and the business was moved to Easton, Pa., the present 
location, under the firm name of Chas. Chipman’s Sons. The 
business has grown rapidly, and at the present time they control 


a daily output of 10,000 dozen pairs of hosiery in the United 


States and Canada. 
Mr. F. L. Chipman devotes most of his time to the marketing 
of this product, and has an office for this purpose at 350 Broad- 


way, New York. His acquaintance of 23 years with the hosiery 


buyers of the country, gives the product of the several mills they 
are interested in excellent representation. 
* * * 

P. C. Wrrners, First Vice-President, put in his first day’s 
work of ten hours in the winding room of the Eagle Knitting Co. 
at Elkhart, Indiana. He was a little over twelve years old at 
the time, and worked during the summer school vacation for two 
years. At fourteen years of age he finished his common-school 
education and entered the employ of the Eagle Knitting Com- 
pany, in the press and finishing room, where he continued for 
two years. In 1885 he was employed by the Elkhart Knitting 
Company in their knitting department. In about two years’ 
time he became foreman and fixer in the knitting department 
and remained with this company until 1891. 

During the seven years he was in the employ of this company 


he attended night school, and in ’91 and ’92 took a special course 


of training in a school at Philadelphia, Pa. In 1893 he was 
employed for a short time by Cooper, Wells & Co., in their hos- 
iery factory at St. Joseph, Mich. He next entered the employ 
of the Paramount Knitting Co., of Chieago, Ill, in 1894, where 
he held the position of superintendent until 1900. 

In 1900 he organized the Royal Knitting Co., of Chester, IIl., 
of which company he became president and general manager 
In 1903 he moved the Royal Knitting Company from Chester, 
I!l., to Mt. Vernon, IIL, on account of better labor conditions in 
ihe latter place. He is at the present time devoting his time to 
the Royal Knitting Company, as president and general manager 


* * * 


C. By Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, was born February 18 
1873, at Strawberry Plains, Tenn. Was reared on a farm and 
under such environments, coupled with the scrupulously honest 
and industrious parents, his character, habits and aims in life 
were naturally moulded for greater opportunities and possibili- 
ties than were available through agricultural pursuits. With 
his parents he moved to Knoxville, where his education was com- 
pleted, having been graduated from the efficient public schoois 
of that city and afterwards from business and commercial col 
leges. After several years experience as bookkeeper and stenog- 
rapher he was elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association, which position he held for 
over ten years. While connected with the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association he organized the Southern Supply and Ma- 


P. C. WirHers, First Vice-President. 


chinery Dealers’ Association, serving that organization as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer for several years, during the time organizing the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, in order 
to make more effective the work of the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association. He was also Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Southern Wholesale Saddlery Association, and has 
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thoroughly familiarizing himself with all phases of organization 
work, of which he is making a life study. .He was also connected 
with several business enterprises in Knoxville, but practically all 
of his time, attention and talents have been directed towards as- 
sociation work. In July, 1905, he was elected Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Southern Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
which was afterwards merged into the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, and the work in connection with this 
association having grown and developed to such an extent and 
conditions otherwise making it desirable, he severed his relation- 
ship with the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, and in 
July, 1906, moved to Philadelphia, where he established perma- 
nent headquarters for the National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, and has sinee devoted his entire time to the same 
the wisdom of such steps being indicated by the fact. that its 
membership has increased over 225 per cent. since moving to 
Philadelphia. 
* * * 

James Hl. McPuHain, of the executive committee, is president 
of the Nashville Hosiery Mills Company, of Nashville, Tenn., 
and occupies a prominent position among successful manufac- 
turers of the South. 

Mr. MePhail is a native of Canada, but became a citizen of 
‘ennessee when quite a young man. Early in life he had mas- 
tered the business of harness and saddlery manufacturing. Or- 


ganizing the Nashville Saddlery Company in 1885, he has been 





Isaac Mossop, Second Vice-President. 


constantly associated in the management of that most suecessful 
enterprise for more than twenty years. At present he is vice- 
president of the company, whose trade extends to all the South- 
ern and Southwestern States. Mr. McPhail is a managing diree- 
tor of the National Fertilizer Company, a pioneer in the immense 
business of the production of commercial fertilizers, made from 


the phosphate rocks of Tennessee, where the rock is found in 
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been identified more or less with other trade organizations, thus 








abundant deposits over a great expanse of territory of the S 


Ile was president of the company for a term of years, and onl 


retired that he might give more of his attention to other inter 
ests. But as stated, he still retains his interest and has officia 
connection with the company, as a managing director. 


During the year 1901 he acquired a financial interest in th 





C. B. Carter, Seeretary-Treasurer. 


operation of the Nashville Hosiery Mills, and causing a thorough 
investigatien of its affairs to be made, to which he gave his closest 
personal attention, he found that these mills were being operated 
at a loss. He immediately set’about changing-this condition bs 
a complete reorganization of management and methods. He be- 
came vice-president and general manager, later being made presi- 
dent. and was given a free hand from the beginning of his mar 
agement of the company’s affairs. He has turned failure into 
success, and his company now operates one of the successful 
hosiery mills of the South. 

Mr. MePhail was active in the organization of the Southern 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers. Many Eastern manufae 
turers of hosiery attended the meetings of this Association, and 
it soon became evident that the organization should be national 
in its character, and therefore a call was made for a meeting at 
Philadelphia, for November, 1905, when the Association was 
completely reorganized as the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, and Philadelphia was made permanent head- 
quarters, with an office there. Mr. McPhail became a member of 
the executive committee. 

Mr. McPhail is president of the Manufacturers’ Association 
of Nashville, an organization of local manufacturers, as its name 
indicates, organized to look after the legislation and other mat 
ters affecting their interests. 

The success of the several enterprises with which Mr. McPhail 
has been and is associated, has certainly been due largely to th 


fact that he is an expert in cost accounting, and insists upon de 
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termining for himself, on his own figures, the exaet cost of the 


eoods manufactured, not only as a whole for the finished work, 
detail, for 


[lis leading ideas being first, the redue- 


but in the greatest each item of material eonsumed 


and labor performed. 
tion of cost by all economies possible, and then the possession of 
the knowledge of exact cost of his produetion, before placing the 


voods on the market, the same may be sold at a price to at least 


J. H. McPuHatm, Member Executive Committee. 


cover cost. If all manufacturers would adopt rigid rules of de- 


termining cost production, a greater percentage of. suceessful 


manufacturers would be the result, and fewer goods would be 


sold at ruinous prices, which bankrupt the mills-producing them, 


and prove an almost unsurmountable difficulty in the way of 


manufacturers who do know the cost of their production. 

Mr. MePhail is still well within the prime of life, and bids 
fair to continue his useful activities for a good many years to 
ideals of American manhood. 


he ean safely be 


come. He stands for the highest 
his private life being above reproach,. and 
counted on the moral side of all matters of public interest. 


* * * 


FreD W. Stmons, of the executive committee, started business 
on $1,500 borrowed capital in 1889. Mr. Simons has never yet 
been able to buy a steam yacht, and does not even own an auto- 
mobile, but has always been able to pay 100 cents on the dollar 
‘‘which is some sort of consolation anyhow.’’ He says moreover 
‘I don’t want anybody’s money except for value received—no 
Harriman in mine.”’ 


¥ * * 


GARNETT ANDREWS, JR., of the executive committee, is vice- 
president and general manager of the Richmond Hosiery Mills. 
He was born September 15, 1870, in Washington; Wilkes county, 
Ga., and lived in Yazoo City, Miss., until he was eleven years old, 
his father being partner in the law business of John Sharp Wi!- 


liams. Mr. Andrews was educated partly at the Virginia Mili- 
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and the Worcester 


tary Institute, Lexington, Va., partly at 
Polytechnie Institute, Worcester, Mass. 

In 1896 he organized the Chattanooga Knitting Mills, with 
only $4,500 capital. In 1898 the mill was enlarged to $75,000 
capital, and moved to a suburb of Chattanooga at Rossville, Ga. 
In 1901 they aequired the Mathis & Davis Mills, Boyce, E. Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., which has been operated since under the same 
management. The Richmond Hosiery Mills, of which Mr. An- 
drews is vice-president and general manager, now has a capital- 
ization of $200,000, employs some six hundred people, and has a 
pay roll of $175,000 per annum. Their main plant is at Ross- 
ville, Ga., where they have three hundred knitting machines, and 
five thousand spindles, The Mathis 
& Davis plant‘at Boyce, E. Chattanooga, Tenn., has one hundred 
machines, and employs about one hundred and fifty people. The 


Richmond Hosiery Mills also has a plant at Dayton, Tenn., which 


doing their own spinning. 


has just recently been established. 

Mr. Andrews is also manager of the Rockwood Mills at Rock- 
wood, Tenn., where very fine guage seamless hosiery is manufac- 
tured, and is president of the Acme Box Co., of Chattanooga, 
vice-president of the Manufacturers’ Association, a director of 
the Chattanooga Gas Light Co., and a member of the executive 
committee of the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers. 
The mills of which Mr. Andrews is manager represent the largest 
output of any in the South. He is one of the foremost manufac- 
turers-of hosiery in the country, and is almost as well known in 


the East, amongst hosiery manufacturers, as he is in the South. 


FreD W. Srwons, Member Executive Committee. 


M. S. Gasrie., of the exeeutive committee is president of the 
(Gabriel Hosiery Co., Ine., of Coopersburg, Penn., and sole part- 
ner and proprietor of Henry Gabriel’s Sons, of Allentown, Pa., 
is a young man in energy although over the ‘‘half century post’’ 


in years. 
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The entire career of Mr. Gabriel has been connected with the 
textile manufacturing business and seamless hosiery. Henry 
Gabriel, the father of the subject of this sketch, started the 
manufacture of seamless hosiery for the jobbing trade in 1860; 
and while Mr. Gabriel Sr. never laid any claims to ‘‘ pioneer hon- 
crs’’ in the seamless hosiery business, he was undoubtedly one of 
the very first to introduce the seamless stocking to the wholesale 
trade. 

M. 8. Gabriel being associated with his father has made the 
hosiery business the study of his life, and has a thorough insight 
in every branch, being an experienced knitter and machine fixer, 
carder, spinner, and one of the most practical dyers and finishers 
on hosiery. Mr. Gabriel has taken an active interest in the Na 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufacturers sinee it organiza 
tion, and is a strong advocate of its principles. 


* * * 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
MANUFACTURERS. 
BY JOSEPH E. FLETCHER, PRESIDENT. 

This is an era of combination and association, and the advan- 
tages to be attained thereby among men, who follow the same pur- 
suits and whose general interests are in consequence mutual, 
may be taken for granted. Nor can there be advanced one single 
argument against them, providing their: foundation lines rest 
upon the great principles of co-operation and justice. Far from 
being threatened or neutralized, the independence and individ- 
uality of its members are but strengthened by association. 
Power is increased and a greater stability insured by a union 





GARNETT ANDREWS, Member Executive Committee. 


whose object is to protect its units by fair and legitimate means 
against injustice and imposition. Eliminate trickery, weakness 
and dishonesty from trade and competition itself will rise to a 
higher level and find the road more readily to greater prosperity 
and profit. Abolish certain concessions in trading which should 
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find no rightful place in legitimate merchandising, and a long 
step is gained. Establish uniformity in the usages of business, 


placing upon a level of equality all whose interests are mutual}, 


and a still greater advance is made. 


The best interests and security of the individual lies in the 


safety of the whole. The woolen manufacturing industry 


probably the second in importance in our country, and since the 





M. S. GasrieL, Member Executive Committee. 


foundation of the American Association, the wonder has grown 
that it was so long deferred. The material good which has 
already been accomplished by its various committees, and above 
all the unanimity from which manufacturers from all seetions 
of the United States joined its ranks, bears ample testimony to 
this fact. 

Not local in any sense, its membership extends from Maine to 
California, and from Michigan to Mississippi. No industriai 
or commercial movement of modern times has met with more in- 
stantaneous success. Founded by the broadest possible lines, 
its organization has been effected with remarkable skill and 
rapidity. A brief synopsis of its progress from the beginning 
may not be out of place: 

A eall was issued for a general meeting of manufacturers on 
January 15th last. It was attended by sixty-four of the largest 
and most powerful factors of the industry. An Organization 
Committee and an executive Committee were appointed, and in 
iess than six weeks their plans were perfected. When this was 
accomplished, the second meeting was called, which was attended 
by more than double the number of the first. The plans of the 
committees were approved and adopted without dissent, and the 
organization established upon a permanent basis. The following 
officers were elected: President, Joseph E. Fletcher; Vice-Pres- 
idents, John P. Wood, Louis B. Goodall; Secretary, Charles Por- 


ter, Jr.; Treasurer, Arthur M. Cox. 
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The Board of Directors consists of fifteen members including 
the members of the 
Frederic S. Clark, Henry M. Steel, 
Moir, Theodore Howard, H. B. 


Strong, Lawrence D. Tyson, John W. 


the officers mentioned above, remaining 


Board being as follows 
Walter A 
Beebe, Jr., 
Nary 
The 


by quoting from the preamble of its constitution. 


Guile, Jr.. Kdward 


Richard <A 


objects of the Association cannot better be defined than 


They are ‘‘to 
promote the interests of those persons, firms and corporations 


engaged in the manufacture and sale of woolen and worsted 


woven fabries in the United States of America; to co-operate for 
the improvement of all conditions relating to the industry; to 
regulate and correct abuses current in the trade; to secure free 
unjust or unlawful exactions: to interchange infor 


: . 
‘om Trom 


nation relative to eredits and standing; to establish uniformity 
and certainty in the customs and usages of said business and to 
promote and enlarge a friendly intereourse among its members 


ined 


with those with whom we have dealings.’’ 


Josepn E. Fuercuer, President, 


American Aszociation of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers. 


As will be seen from the above, one of the prime objects for 
which the Association was founded, is the correction of various 
trade abuses, and the methods which the officers and committees 
of the Association propose to pursue in order to accomplish 
ibis end is best deseribed in the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, portions of which are as follows: 

Resolved, That the board of Directors be instrueted to in- 
stitute a system by which members may report to the permanent 
secretary cases of unjust cancellation, unreasonable claims, and 
other unmereantile transactions which may arise in the eonduet 
f their business. The actuary to ascertain the facts in each 
case and prepare and present a concise statement thereof to the 
Directors If, after 
sO preset nted, the Board of Directors is satisfied that the mem 


Board of due consideration of any ease 
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ber submitting the ease is in the right, the actuary to notify the 
customer at fault that unless the matter at issue is satisfactorily 
adjusted, notice of the facts of the ease will be communicated 
to the members of the Association. And the proposed system 
to provide for the method of informing members of such eases 
as should be brought to their knowledge. 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be instrueted to pre- 
pare a general plan of voluntary arbitration for settlement oi 
trade differences that the members of the Association may have 
with any of those to whom they sell or from whom they buy. 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be instructed to pre- 
pare a uniform order blank for use in taking orders from cus 
blank for use in sending 
And that the 
Board recommend to all members the use of such blanks. 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be instructed to pre- 
meeting of 


tomers; and.a uniform eonfirmation 


customers confirmations of accepted orders. 


ar eand submit, for the consideration at the next 
he Association, a statement of general conditions to govern the 
allowance of claims, such as the period within which a elaim 
must be submitted, and whether any claims should be allowe: 
after goods are sponged, processed or cut; and also as to the 
period, if any, during which customers should have the privilege 
accorded them of 
orders for a new season; and determining customers’ liability 


making revisions or cancellations of advanee 


for acceptance of sample pieces and so much of stock goods as 
may be already in process of manufacture, if cancellation or re- 
vision is permitted. 

Resolved, That if a member report a public examiner to 
the Board of Directors for giving a manifestly unjust certiti- 
cate for the apparent purpose of enabling a customer to etfect 
a eancellation, or to improperly reject goods, the Board shall 
make a thorough investigation through a committee of its mem 
bers, and if convineed by the report of the committee that the 
certificate complained of was clearly unjust, the Board shal!, 
through its secretary, notify the examiner at fault that unless 
the matter is satisfactorily adjusted, members of the Associa- 
tion will decline to aeceept the certificates of such examiner in 
the adjustment of claims. If the complaint is not then aa- 
justed in a manner which, in the judgment of the Board, should 
he satisfactory to the members concerned, the secretary to notifs 
the members of the Association not to allow any claims based 
upon the certificates of the examiner adjudged to be at fault. 

Resolved, That to avoid ambiguity and uneertainty in the 
use of certain trade terms, the Board of Directors be requested 
to give an official definition for the following terms commonly 
**Sold as 


employed in sales of certain classes of merchandise: 
**Solil 


are.’’ ‘Sold as’seeonds.’’ ‘‘Sold as unmerchantable.’’ 
subject to no claims.”’ 
Resolved, That the Board 


formulate and present for the consideration of the next meeting 


of Directors be requested to 


of the Association a regulation providing that goods sent back 


by eustomers must be returned in as good order as when de 


fivered. 

A. D. SaLtKep & Bro., 66 Leonarp St., NEw York Ciry, are 
sending out, free of charge, to all textile men who request it, 
a German Silver Key tag, which tag is numbered, and a record 
of the number and the name of the man to whom it 
kept in the office of A. D. Salked & Bro. The tag also carries 
the inseription, ‘‘Reward paid for the return of keys if lost.” 
Every one who has occasion to carry a bunch of keys should 
have one of these identification tags, which will make the ulti- 
mate recovery of lost keys almost certain and costs nothing ex 


is sent is 


cept a postal card request. 
THe U. S. Minera Woot Company have removed to new 
and larger offices at No. 140 Cedar street, New York City. This 


Was necessary on account of their rapidly increasing business. 
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at compress and shipping points 
been unprecedented. it 
entirely inad 


The congestion of cotton 
the present season 
railroad facilities are 
the demands of the 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
has during 


James R. MacCou, Providence, R. 1. 

apparent that compress and 
1 of Gotan quate for a crop of 14,000,000. bales, and 
world will be far in excess of that amount 
found in equipping ginneries with presses 
bales with a density of 35 to 4 


in ears would be 


g of the National Associatio 
at no distant dat 


Delivered at the meetin 
April 24 and 20. 


Manufacturers, Boston, 

The remedy is to be 
of producing 
foot. The economy 
present system, under 


the continued activity 
that are capable 
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re is adequate consumption, or 
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6,250,000 spindles. The latest reports 
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compared with the 
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and prosperity 
which eotton 


world wide. The 
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1d. and then reloaded af 


transferred to compresses, 


to employ 
England’s increase of 
10,000,000 spindles added 0 
vrowth of the previous 
normal addition of spindles; 
during 1906 as 


unload ter compressing. 
The delay in transit to the 
s required to bring cotton 
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without the 


An average 0! 
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g all the output. 
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at nations of the world 
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Interstate Commerce 


eign trade 

demand absorbin interior towns I 
There are frequent ques 

It is evident that the gre an appeal to the 

in the Federal courts. 


, ever before in their com- 
The principle of reciprocal demurrage seems 


that if the railroad charg 
ignee should have the right to 
and delivering. Why 
months’ interest 00 
the 


ig this condition is fraudulent, 
Commission or by action 
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delay ill 


may continue. 
together more closely thar 
and that extreme activity 
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will quickly produce 


of goods to be 


are bound 
mercial affairs, 
generally be world-wide. 
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lower prices, which will enable many classes 
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ial agents in Europe show 
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the European standard, 
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unnecessary 
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should 
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a cost much 
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Recent reports from 
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than in Europe. This 
These reports 


same time be subje 
ment of their business ? 

advocated during the 
manufacturers, 


of 
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I have earnestly last two years, closer 
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also show that the wages of 
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important 
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ons of foreign goods, 
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in improvements, and 
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is proposed to hold 
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may be discussed : 
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to the situation, 
there are already many 
American device 
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the benefit both of foreign and 
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uniformity of bales, 
uniform classification 


Americé 
abroad that are fully Europe, and arrangements 
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1en he says, “‘ AS showing the progress 
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transportation, 
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f the Southern Cotton Associ- 
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Mississippi delta. As regards staple 
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Many mills have had to substitute Egyptian for 
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Shippers who sold eotton at ‘‘points interests, 
lost heavily in filling their contracts, the price of cotton. 
and it is probable that this method of selling cotton, with the manufacturer desires to buy his cotton at the lowest pric 
which the future market offers, will be cur- season, just as the grower who purchases cotton cloth tries to 
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all in favor of high-priced cotton. It means prosperity to the 
South, and therefore greater purchasing power for the output of 
Northern looms. The higher prices must also be paid by the 
foreign buyer, who takes sixty per cent of the output, and 
thereby the balance of trade in our favor as a nation is in- 
creased. High-priced cotton adds to the duty on many classes 
of goods, and thus strengthens the domestic manufacturer’s 
position in competition with his foreign rival. Onee for all, we 
say to the Southern grower,—Get all you ean for your cotton; 
the more you get, the better we are pleased. 

It should, therefore, be continually advocated as a sound rule 
of business and economics, that the cotton grower, by the adop- 
tion of every possible improvement, should seek to lower the cost 
of producing: his cotton. The cheaper the material, the larger 
the volume of business that can be done. It is twice as profit- 
able for the planter to grow a bale per acre, costing eight cents 
per pound and selling at ten cents, than it is to grow half a bale 


per acre, costing ten cents and selling at twelve cents per pound. 


It seems to me a patriotic duty to urge and encourage the 
growth of sufficient cotton in our Southern states to supply the 
world’s requirements, and thus to discourage the attempts being 
made to raise cotton in Africa, Asia, and elsewhere. Ths 
foreign and American spinner are in exactly the same position, 
and have the same rights and opportunites in purchasing the 
Southern cotton crop. If the foreign spinner should see fit te 
buy land in the South and grow cotton there, is it not more 
advantageous to this country than it would be to have him carry 
on the same business in West Africa? Some of the members of 
the English Commission, who were with us a year ago, came 
here again in the fall, and made further investigations at the 
season when the crop was being picked and ginned. In econ- 
nection with their purpose to start cotton growing, it has been 
urged that the States should enact new laws to prevent any 
alien corporation from owning land for the purpose of raising 
cotton. It is merely a technical question whether such corpe- 
rations shall be alien or domestic, but the thing itself should not 
be discouraged by any such talk. By all means let foreign 
capital come and grow cotton if it wants to. 

The seeond report of the British Cototn Growing Association 
is a story of failure in some quarters and of marked success in 
others. The outlook is optimistic, provided enough financial 
support is received during the next few years. The subseribed 
capital has been increased $300,000 during the year. The follow- 
ing extracts from the report may be of interest: 

‘*As will be seen from the report, the Indian government is 
now thoroughly aroused to the necessity of action; in the West 
Indies, cotton growing is established on a sound commerciai 
basis, and the production this year is estimated to reach £100,000 
in value. A 

‘‘The Council are strongly of opinion that a turning point 
has now been reached. The time for mere experiments has 
passed. The case is proved. All the cotton Lancashire requires 
ean be grown within the limits of the Empire. ° 

**It will be noticed from the above figures that the industry 
has practically doubled itself in each of the last four years. If 
this rate of progress be maintained, in 1910 Lagos will export 
100,000 bales of cotton, worth £1,000,000, an amount equal in 
value to the whole of her present exports; and in this one colony 
alone the Association will have attained in less than eight years 
what it took the whole of the cotton states of America consider- 
ably over ten years to achieve, viz., to produce an annual crop 
of 100,000 bales.’’ 

It was a tactical mistake on the part of cotton growing 
interests to attempt to secure a postal fraud order against the 
New York Cotton Exchange. This institution has a high record, 
its rules require strictly honorable dealing, and its members are 
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generally men of first-class commercial standing and integrity. 
There should, however, be no objection to the investigation 
ordered by Congress to be conducted by the Bureau of Corpo- 
rations, especially as it includes not only cotton exchanges, but 
cotton growing and manufaeturing associations. 

Fault is found with the New York contract, because in fixing 
the differences on tenderable grades only once or twice a year, 
it inelines to produce a wide variation between contracts and 
spots. The principle seems to be this: If differences are arbi- 
trary as in New York, then adjustment of value on the most 
grades, which of course will always be tendered, 
the contract price; but if differences are adjusted 
continually by market conditions, as in Liverpool and New 
Orleans, then the’ contract price will remain in more uniform 
relation. We are fortunate in that we are to have a 
paper, delivered at this meeting by an ex-President of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, in which this problem is fully discussed. 


undesirable 
must be in 


Exception, also, is taken to the cotton tendered on contract 
being of no use to spinners, on account of the variety of 
grades in each one hundred bales, and also the lack of uni- 
formity of staple. It is unquestionable that contracts are used 
only for hedges or speculation and are not intended for delivery 
to spinners. In a recent circular, issued by one of the oldest 
houses of the New York Cotton Exchange, the following 
sentenee occurs: ‘‘More or less has been said about having a 
contract that would be taken up by spinners. This is a fallacy, 
as the mills require a specific grade. The Lancashire spinners 
do not expect delivery on Liverpool contracts. A leading 
buying brokerage house there states that they have not taken 
delivery of over 1,000-bales contract cotton in six years.’’ The 
following questions are worthy of consideration and discussion : 
Could the legitimate cotton business of the world be carried on 
more advantageously without any future contract market, ani 
the hedging which that provides? Would speculation be 
materially reduced if the contract market were abolished? Can 
the future contract be adapted to the actual requirements of 
spinners? Should differences in the tenderable grades be con- 
tinually adjusted, or remain comparatively fixed by only an 
annual adjustment ? 

In my opinion, the time has come when a cotton exchange 
should be established in New England( where two-thirds of the 
spindles of this euntry are located.) With their excellent port 
and railroad facilities, either Boston or Providence should grasp 
the opportunity that is presented. Such an organization should 
embody the best ideas and methods of all the cotton exchanges 
of the world. As in Bremen, the membership should be com- 
posed of both cotton merchants and manufacturers. The 
remarkable success of the Bremen exchange is largely attributed 
to this joint co-operation for mutual advantage. The establish- 
ment of fixed standards of grade and staple, and a system of 
arbitration by sworn classers would be of great value to New 
England spinners. In Bremen, actual cotton is ordered for 
future delivery, and out of nearly 2,000,000 bales imported in 
1905, ninety-two per cent were arbitrated on arrival by the 
sworn classers of the exchange. This method would save a 
vast amount.of trouble and expense at the mills, and would 
result, not only in economy, but also in obtaining more reliable 
and uniform supplies of the raw material. The cost of classifi- 
eation in Bremen is about six cents per bale. 

The spot feature of the Liverpol market could be developed. 
With the changed and changing conditions in the South, a 
concentrated stock of spot cotton in New England would be of 
inestimable benefit to our factories. In point of time, Boston 
or Providence is as far as Liverpool from our Southern cotton 
markets. In Liverpool, the stock of spot cotton frequently 
amounts to 500,00, and sometimes to 1,000,000 bales, and the 
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English spinner can go to Liverpool at almost any time anc 
find what he needs. With regular steamer communication 
between Southern and New England ports, carrying cotton one 
way and taking back New England manufactures, and the exis:- 
ence here of a great central reservoir of the raw material, in my 
judgment there would be an important economy of money and 
time. 

Another feature might be a future cotton market, dealing 
in spinable cotton, that is to say, cotton, which in each 100- 
bale contract is practically uniform in grade and staple, the 
differences on deliverable grades being regulated by actual 
market values. The cotton industry of New England will 
undoubtedly have tremendous growth and expansion in the 
years to come. A local cotton market and exchange would be 
a leading factor in this development, and would also add greatly 
to the commercial importance and prosperity of the city which 
adopts it. Such a movement would require the enthusiastic help 
of bankers, manufacturers and merchants, but it would be far- 
reaching in its possibilities and results. 

An insufficient supply of labor exists in some parts of the 
country, and there has therefore been keen interest in the efforts 
made by Southern states to import labor as permitted under 
Section VI of the Immigration Act, which reads, ‘‘ Provided 
that this section shall not apply to the states or territories, the 
District of Columbia, or places subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, advertising the inducements they offer for immi- 
gration thereto, respectively.’’ North and South Carolina each 
appointed a Commissioner of Immigration, considerable sums 
of money were contributed by manufacturers to assist in paying 
for the passage of immigrants, and several shiploads have been 
imported. 

It has been stated in Southern newspapers, that the action 
of the federal government, in sueing manufacturers of North 
Carolina for breach of the immigration law, was brought about 
thrdugh complaint of New England manufacturers. This 
seems to me an entirely unwarranted assumption. There are 
several reasons why such action would be as unlikely, as it 
would be narrow-minded and foolish. There is a large amount 
of Northern capital invested in Southern mills; prosperity in 
the South helps the genral prosperity of the country; and, most 
important of all, in order to retain this imported skilled labor, 
it will be necessary to place wages, hours of labor, and educa- 
tional and social advantages on a plane of equality with those 
in the Northern states. Otherwise, these people will quickly 
drift to the North, and in doing so would be apt to create dis- 
content among the native help. The importation of this help 
means, therefore, a speedy equalization of conditions, and when 
that is accomplished, suecess will be determined, not by location 
North or South, but by efficiency of commercial and technical 
management. 

In many mill centers the manufacturer's difficulty lies, not in 
lack of help, but in its inefficiency. Numerous mills have 
represented among their employes, ten or more nationalities, 
and about as many languages. Overseers frequently have to 
instruct by sign rather than speech. Many of these people 
have neither inherited talent nor aequired experience in textiie 
work. Trained employes of other nationalities seem to prefer 
to work for half the pay in stores, and in other branches of 
industry, which are classed as higher grade than the cotton 
mills. All this is a serious handicap in producing goods of equal 
merit to fabrics made abroad, where efficient help can readily 

be obtained. The immigration law provides ‘‘that skilled labor 
may be imported, if labor of like kind unemployed cannot he 
found in this ecountry.’’ The present condition would undoubt- 
edly justify cotton manufacturers in importing skilled labor, 
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but the law does not state any practicable method of carrying 
out the proviso. 

In reply to an inquiry as to how cotton manufacturers should 
proceed who desire to avail themselves of this proviso, and what 
they must do to demonstrate that skilled unemployed labor 
cannot be found, and that in consequence they are legally entitled 
to import skilled labor, the Commissioner-General writes: 

**There can be no predetermination as to whether or not skilled 

labor for any purpose cannot be obtained in the United States, 
as the decision on that question must necessarily be deferred until 
arrival of the aliens concerned at a port of entry in this country. 
It is customary where recourse is to be had to the foreign labor 
market, for the manufacturers in this country to advertise 
extensively in the trade and other papers of the United States 
as a means of determining whether the requisite skilled heip 
may be found here. If the effort proves unsuccessful, evidence 
as to its having been made may be submitted to the inspection 
officers at the port of entry when aliens arrive and present theim- 
selves for admission to accept prearranged employment.’’ 

It is a question whether the present law is of real benefit to the 
labor that it is intended to protect. It may impede the progress 
of American manufacturing, and encourage the importation of 
cotton goods, and, at the same time, fill up the mills with immi- 
grants of lower grade. 

In bulletin 69 of the Bureau of the Census, entitled Child 
Labor in the United States, it is stated, ‘‘to a greater exient 
than any other manufacturing or mechanical industry, the cotton 
mill furnishes employment to children.’’ In view of existing 
public sentiment against child labor, it is interesting to analyze 
the figures of the census of 1900 as they apply to our industrv. 
The total number of children under fourteen years of age 
employed in cotton mills, is 18,926. Of this number the 
Seuthern states contribute 16,105, and the Northern states, 
2,821. The conditions existing abroad should also be consid- 
ered in connection with this question. Belgium and Italy forbid 
employment in factories of children under twelve years; in 
France the standard is thirteen; in Germany, thirteen, with 
orly six hours of work allowed per day, up to fourteen years of 
age; in Austria and Switzerland, fourteen years; in Britain. 
the half time system of working alternate days, or half of each 
day, prevails from twelve to fourteen. In most countries there 
is an education and physical standard required, up to a higher 
age than stated above. 

It is not likely that our country will long tolerate in any 
of its states a lower standard than prevails in the most enlightened 
European countries, and I believe that cotton manufacturers 
heartily approve the fourteen-year limit. Consideration should, 
however, be given to conditions in the South. It is not to be 
expected that the Southern States can accomplish in a few years, 
what has taken a century in the older manufacturing States of 
Ameriea and in foreign countries. The modern development of 
cotton manufacturing in the South has given employment -and 
opportunity in life to thousands, who previously were almost 
destitute, and Southern manufacturers plead for time to work out 
this problem without crippling industrial progress. The stigma 
attached to cotton manufacturing through employing so many 
children under fourteen. should at no distant date be entireiyv 
removed, and doubtless it will be. In considering a higher 
age limit than fourteen, there is much room for debate as to 
what is for the best welfare of the child, the family, and the 
industry. Possibly an educational and physical standard is 
advisable above fourteen. The industrial school system, which 
has been adopted so extensively in Germany, and is contemplated 
in Massachusetts, may afford the right kind of advanced eduea- 
tion, thereby inereasing opportunity, and at the same time pro- 
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viding better trained workers for our factories. I believe that 


arbitrary law which would prohibit work in mills to children 


any 
and had come up to 2 


who had reached the age of fourteen, 
required physical and educational standard. would be injurious 
interests of all eoncerned, Not a few of the most 


began work at fourteen, 


to the best 
successful members of this Association 
and in some cases much earlier. 

There are many forms of labor legislation that are obnoxious 
| should be stoutly opposed, but | believe that, in justice both 
employers, ther should be a law to pro- 


ame 
to work people and 
to employes who are injured 


vide fair and proper remuneration 
Workmen’s Compensa- 


by accident. This system, known as 
Employers’ Liability, prevails in the leading industria! 


tion or 
injured workman, or the 


nations of Europe. In our country the 
relatives of the workman who is fatally injured, can only recover 
damages by action at common law: and even this he cannot 
do. if the accident is caused by his own or a fellow servant's 
negligence. He is thus foreed to incur heavy expense, OF divide 


his claim with lawyers, many of whom are unprineipaled, and are 


only too glad to get the opportunity to sue and harass business 


corporations. The manufacturer resorts to insurance to protect 


himself against claims, and is thus placed in a position where he 
sympathize with an injured employe, until he 


gal action will be taken. 


cannot assit or 
ean have assurance that no le 

A Workmen’s Compensation Act, such as exists in Great 
sritain, specifies the wages that shall be paid during absence on 
aceount of injury, and the amount that shall be paid if death 
results from an aceident. Disputes are settled by a simple form 
ef arbitration. There might be some increased outlay to the 
manufacturer, but if yenerally adopted, this would become a 
fixed charge of the business, and would be added to the cost of 
production and paid eventually by the consumer. The employee 
would be justly treated without squandering his money in legal 
expenses. In Great Britain, the cost of insurance is two-fifths 
of one per cent, which on a pay-roll of $500,000 would mean 
an expense of $2,000. The present rate of insurance here is 
about one-fifth of one per cent, or $1,000 on a similar pay-roll 
This covers medical treatment, legal expenses, and the workmen’s 
compensation, which is awarded by the court, but when the 
judgment exceeds a certain amount, the manufacturer is not fully 
protected by his insurance policy. This matter is outside of the 
scope of federal legislation ; and if is therefore used as an argu- 
ment against such a law, that it would be an unfair burden to 
manufacturers located in the states which first adopted it. Why 
should not the state, as in Germany, bear part of the expense 
until it becomes a common charge on production in all impor- 
tant manufacturing states? 

In Rhode Island a heneficent work has lately been inaugeu- 
rated, which aims at enlisting the co-operation of employers of 
labor, in discovering cases of tuberculosis in their works, and 
of physicians, in intelligently directing the treatment of such 
eases. Medical science has demonstrated that people are not fore- 
ordained to suffer hopelessly from this disease, but, that, on the 
contrary, it ean be checked and eradicated by observing simple 
hygienic rules. This movement should be extended to other 
mill eenters. It is doubly valuable, in that it tends to relieve 
human suffering and to create more sympathetic relations be- 
tween employer and employes. 

In my address a year ago, I called attention to the rewriting 
of the tariff through decisions of general appraisers and the 
courts. This work has been earried on with increasing vigor, 
and with some measure ef suecess, through the efforts of 
so-ealled customs lawyers, who work for fifty per cent of the 
duties recovered. The Treasury Department informs me that 
under the cotton schedule, during the tight and one-half months 
ending March 15th, 1907. 1,400 protests against the classifica- 


tion of cotton manufactures ‘were filed by importers, ecompare:| 
© for the fiseal year ending June 30th, 1906, and 450 for 
times as many protests 


with 65 
the previous year. This shows that four 
being entered now as there were two years ago. At this 
will be read by an ex-assistant 
been brought about 


are 
meeting, an interesting paper 
appraiser, describing the changes that have 
in the appraisement of cotton goods in recent years. I am glad 
to say that this system, so detrimental and unfair both to govern- 
ment revenue and to domestic manufacturing interests, is to be 
exposed and vigorously combatted, through the co-operation of 
members of this Association. 

two large manufacturing Associations with 
similar purposes and aims. Our own, The National Association, 
particularly the North, and the American Cotton 
proportion of its mem- 


There are now 


represents more 
Manufacturers’ Association has a large 
bership in the South. It might be advisable for these two Asso- 
eiations to enter into negotiations aiming at a closer affiliation. 
If nothing more could be accomplished, their spring meeting 
might be held biennially in joint session at Washington or Phila- 
delphia, thus affording an opportunity for the interchange of 
ideas and more united action in matters of importance to the 


cotton trade. 
For this meeting, the Board of Government presents al 


attractive programme ef addresses and papers touching upon 


commercial and mechanical subjects. Our membership is com- 
posed about equally of represntatives of these two sides of the 
industry. Cotton manufacturing in our country is capable of 
tremendous expansion in the years to come, and there is scope 
for the exercise of the highest commercial as well as technical 
The American people will not always be satisfied to 


ability. 
and spin only twenty- 


grow eighty per cent of the world’s cotton, 
five per cent of it. Gentlemen, the opportunity is yours. 


THE COST OF MAINTENANCE AND DEPRECIATION OF 
COTTON MILLS. 
HARVEY STUART CHASE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Read before the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 


Boston, April 24 and 25. 
The standpoint of the w riter of this paper is that of an im- 
.rver, who has had experience as an expert accountant 


partial obs 
and other accounts, 


in the examination and analysis of cotton mill 
and who has also had earlier experience for some years inside 
the mill as an operative, working in various departments, from 
opening room to weaving and finishing. 

practically all accounting 


In cotton mill accounting, as in 
.sses, the division of 


which has to do with manufacturing proce 
the bookkeeping most difficult to handle suecessfully is that per- 


taining to ‘‘ maintenance.’ This term being used in its broadest 


ring all costs of wear and tear of plant, including 


sense as cove 
Maintenance, rightfully used 


buildings, machinery, tools, ete. 
in this broad sense, includes repairs, renewals, reconstruction, 
deterioration (or ‘* deferred maintenance’) and obsolescence. 

We will, in this paper, view it under three primary aspects. 


1. Current repairs, meaning wear and tear which is constantly 


recurring year by year, including both labor 
ach year separately. 2. Reconstrue- 


and materials whose 


cost should be borne by et 
tion, or renewals of portions of the plant which have deteriorated 
years and must now be renewed. This class of mainteu- 


for some 
and its cost should be spread 


ance makes good for a series of years 
over such years. 3. Obsolescence, which is a true element of de- 
preciation, due to changes in methods of manufacture, or im- 
provements in machinery which render portions of the plant ob- 


solete even though they may be in excellent physical condition. 


In cotton mills, as in most manufacturing enterprises, the 
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first mentioned class, current repairs, is generally well taken care 


ef in the bookkeeping, and properly charged against earnings. 


The second and third classes, however, are very satisfactori! 
of mill accounts with which I am 


T, 
y 


handled in the great majority 
It is this fact which I desire to comment on at some 
if possible, of bringing forcibly 
and directors the necessity, 


for better provision 


acquainted. 
length in this paper to the end, 
to the attention of mill treasurers 
now more evident than ever before, 


which is 
most important matters ; deferred 


in mill accounts for these 
maintenance and depreciation. 
subjects must necessarily touch upon a 


A discussion of these 
nt of mill finances, 


number of disputed points in the manageme 


including the common practices of eutting down asset values o! 


plant and wiping out portions of the values of stocks-on-hand. 


These practices are frequently carr 
vell known, with the result that the 
liabilities becomes scarcely 


ied to excess by mill treasur- 
ers, as 18 V annual or semi- 
annual balance sheet of assets and 
other than a farce. At best it is practically an enigma which 
ean be translated only by knowledge of secret allowances and hid- 
den percentages which are frequently unknown even to the di- 
rectors. 

It is evident that such methods of bookkeeping are not dc- 
They do not account for the actual transac- 


counting methods. 
rve as a veil to hide the 


tions and conditions. They merely se 


real situation, which may be better or worse than the book 


showing. 

When the actual condition is worse than the book 
atever views unite in discountenancing 
r than the book show- 


as ‘‘conservative’’ 


statements, 


all men of wh such meth- 


ods, but when the actual condition is bette 
ing, many men will endorse such bookkeeping 
or ‘‘safe.’’ So long as such allowances are truly conservative 
and safe ones and the practice does not reach the point where 
the books become misleading, we may properly agree with such a 
standpoint. When, however, 

that the real result of the business of a perior is so hoeus-pocused 
with per cent reductions, hidden allowances and secret re 
that the directors themselves cannot tell whether the profits 
earned in that period, brought forward from 
‘arried forward to some future period, then 


auditor, in the interest of the stock- 


conservatism runs to such lengths 


serves 


shown have been 
some prior period or « 
it is certainly time for the 
holders, to act strenuously. 
dge that such conditions exist 


If wwe are willing to acknowle 
e must similarly 


manufacturing establishments, w 
such conditions, all hope of obtaining 
e directors and stockholders may 

Administrative control over 
by those outside the scheme of 
of ad- 


in some of our 
acknowledge that under 
true information upon which th 
intelligently act, is wholly ‘lost. 
such a mill is no longer possible 
No aceurate comparisons of the results 


secret reserves. 
period can be made with other periods 


ministration in one year or 
under these conditions and the directors as well as the stoekhold- 
ers are placed wholly at the merey of the executive officer who 
manipulates the hidden reserves. If we grant such a picture to 


be a true one, should we not all unite in condemning these prac- 


I desire to ask wherein this picture is untrue so far 
r of mills are concerned? The question 


tices? as a 
very considerable numbe 
then arises: have such conditions been seriously condemned by 
auditors or others? Apparently not. If we ask ‘‘why is this?”’ 
we will be quoted two answers: first, the ‘‘safe and conserva- 
tive’’ plea and, second, ‘*taxation.”’ 

In the light of what has already been said the first plea must 
fall to the ground. It is neither safe nor conservative to accept 
accounting which give the lie to the facts and which 
lligent judgment by the directors and stoeckkholders 
or inefficiency of the management wholly 


methods of 
render inte 
as to the efficiency 
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then, is this plea a proper 


j 


ion to questions of maintenance ane 
1 un 


fallacious. In what respect, 11 any, 
one? Evidently only in relat 
Only to the claim that unknown problems an 


depreciation. 
foreseen contingencies will arise in the future, which long ex 
perience has impressed so foreibly upon the minds of mill mat 


We will consider this aspect of the ple t 


agers and directors. 


more fully a little later and meanwhile we can study the seco 


answer ‘‘taxation.”’ 


We acknowledge that a mill may, and frequently does, av 
by cutting down the book values 


taxation to a considerable degree 


of its assets and by concealing the true amount of its invested 


The equities of tax laws cannot he considered in a briel 


capital. 
we must leave this answe" 


paper such as this one, and therefore 
turned Yankee fashion into a question, for the practical sens 


plus conscience of the mill man to solve. 


To return now to our present themes, maintenance and de 
and the parts they play in whatever 
stated assets. All mill es 


preciation, justification there 
my abe for secret reserves and partly 
perience, failures and suceesses alike, go to show that there must 
be ample reserves. The only question then 1s this: shall reserves 
be secret, or shall they be openly entered as actual accounts In 
the books? 

I desire in this paper to enter a strong plea for the latter 
course and to point out the advantage of such a course. Th 
present time is especially well fitted for an impartial considera 
tion of such subjects for the reason that other lines of manufae- 
ture, particularly machine shops, electric plants, railroad an 
railway enterprises, public service companies and municipal in- 
dustries alike are up against these problems of depreciation in a 
In many of these enterprises a 
| 


way never before fully realized. 
a life or death matter. 4 


correct solution of these problems is 
contend that the cotton industry in New England and elsewhere 


is confronted by the same spectre 
agers and mill accountants generally, 
1 conelusions in regard to these 


such conelusions can he 


and that it behooves mill man- 


to get exceedingly bus) 


and eome to definite and soun 


questions before the time elapses when 


successfully acted upon. 

Now, what does all this mean? What must mill managers 
and accountants consider? Can they avert insolvency or inerease 
It should be unnecessary to state 
‘ted. Indireetly, how- 


It 


profits by mere bookkeeping? 
that no such results can be directly expee 
ever, correct accounting leads to exactly such conclusions. 
accomplishes this by putting before the managers the actual re- 
sults of the business for the period and the true financial condi- 
tions at the end of the period. What, then, would an impartial 
Would he not advise a persistent at- 


outside observer advise ? 
maintenanee and de- 


tempt to conseiously provide for deferred 


preciation by the formation of reserves correctly set forth in the 


based upon experience of many 
made periodically, 


books and previous years! 
Would he not urge that eareful estimates be 
1 unknown contingencies and 


covering these doubtful elements an¢ 
the 


that such amounts be charged to expense pro rata over 


months of the period and at the same time credited to one or 


more depreciation (or deferred maintenance) reserves which will 
stand upon the books as liability accounts; true reserves as the 
Thereafter all actual expenditures for reconstrue- 


name implies. 
will be charged 


renewals, other than current repairs, 


tion and 
whose balances at the end of the 


against these reserve accounts, 


period will be earried forward to the new period. 


With such reserves carefully ealeulated and in regular use 


| should be set up at their true values, Viz. :- 


all assets can be anc 
1 a balance sheet 


cost jless depreciation, or plus appreciation, an 
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thereby provided from which the true financial condition of the 
enterprise, could be readily determined. 

The tendency today in the best managed competitive busi- 
nesses is to strive to make the accounts keep close to the facts, 
but the facts which are most elusive and most difficult to estab- 
lish are acknowledged to be these very elements of maintenance 
and depreciation. Other operating costs are easily determined. 
General expenses are equally definite. Interest, taxes, insuranes, 
ete., are but 
which is all the time going on, but only now and then actually evi- 


positive, deferred maintenance or deterioration, 


dent, is a perplexing problem. The only way to conquer it is 


to get after it in earnest, not to neglect it, or refuse to recognize 


it, or to smother it under wholesale allowances and seeret re 
serves which bring in more serious problems than those they are 
supposed to provide for. Some time ago these questions took 
firm hold of the writer and since that time he has been endeavor- 
ing to gather information in regard to fair and regular per- 
centage allowances for the various elements of depreciation, 
which he hopes to present in practical form at some future meev- 


ing of this association. 


THE TARIFF ON COTTON GOODS. 
Epwin A. Hartsuorn, 52 Leonard St., New York City. 
Read before the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 


5, 1907. 


Boston, April 24 and 25, 
The Dingley tariff, as enacted in 1897, if paralleled with itself 
as now interpreted, would make a very interesting exhibit. At 
the present rate of progress it would not be a difficult mathe- 
matical problem to determine the exact date when absolutely 
nothing will be coming to the government under its provisions. 
The avowed object of the law was ‘‘to provide revenue for 
the government and to encourage the industries of the United 
States ;’’ but the ingenuity in methods, the versatility in thought, 
by which the government has been deprived of its revenue and 
American industry of its heritage, would deserve unbounded 
admiration if directed toward a just or beneficent object. 
As a matter of course the importer contends for a construction 
of the law favorable to himself, while the custom officials 


contend for an equitable interpretation, and thus arises an imme- 


most 


diate controversy. 
The local appraiser fixes values upon imports which may bé 


changed by a general appraiser, whose action may in turn be 


reviewed by a board of three general appraisers. 

Questions of value cannot be carried to the courts, and there- 
fore appraising offcers are alone responsible for undervaluations ; 
but the importer who is detected in undervaluation suffers 
severely, as the law imposes a penalty of one per cent for every 
one per cent of undervaluation. An undervaluation of fifty per 
cent thus virtually seizes the merchandise, and results in a total 
loss to the importer. 

Undervaluation deprives the government of revenue, but does 
not change the tariff law. 

Upon the advice of the local appraiser, the collector of eus- 
toms fixes the rate of duty on all imported merchandise. A 
change of rate not only deprives the government of revenue 
already collected, but prevents its collection in the future, and 
thereby re-writes the tariff. 

The rate of duty fixed by a collector may be changed by a 
board of general appraisers; the rate fixed by this board may 
be changed by the United States Cireuit Court; decisions of the 
Cireuit Court may be reversed by the Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
whose action may be finally reviewed by the United States 
Supreme Court at Washington. 

THE GOVERNMENT AS A 

Under such administration of law, both the importer and the 
““square deal’’; but the government 


LITIGANT. 


government ought to get a 
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as a litigant is not generally a howling success. In every cot- 
test it is deaf, dumb, blind, and invisible. Its attorney cannot 
turn to his client for information or consultation, and conse- 
quently many eases are lost which an ordinary litigant would 
win ‘‘hands down.’’ 

In a customs case, one attorney for the government appears 
before the board of general appraisers, another before the Cireuit 
Courts, and still another before the Supreme Court, while the 
same attorneys handle a case for the importers from start to 
finish. 

The attorneys for the government are paid a meagre salary, 
while the attorney for the importer usually retains one-half the 
money the and inasmuch as a 


single decision may cause the refunding of vast sums of money, 


recovered from government ; 
the customs attorney fares sumptuously every day, while the 
attorney for the government has a constant struggle to keep the 
wolf from the door. 

In producing evidence the government is very seriously 
handicapped. Much information reaches customs officials from 
anonymous sources, and also from conscientious importers or 
domestic manufacturers who cannot afford to testify in customs 
cases, and government officials are comparatively helpless if 
thus unable to produce legal evidence in support of their conten- 
tions. . 

Again the government is most seriously handicapped by its 
own magnanimity. Importers are permitted to sue the govern- 
ment on frevolous pretexts, without depositing a single penny 
for the cost of litigation. If the importers were obliged to 
deposit five or ten doilars with each protest,—-the same to he 
returned if the case be won, but to be retained by the govern- 
ment if the suit be unsuecessful,—not one protest would per- 
haps be made, where ten or twenty are made under the system 
now prevailing. 


FABRICS AND ARTICLES, 


Inasmuch as the cotton and flax schedules of the tariff are 
very closely connected, and the flax schedules were first attacked, 
a brief reference to the flax schedule is in order. 
valorem—duties are 


Certain and ad 


levied by the present tariff upon wove fabrics (cloth in the 


compound—specifie 


piece) made of flax, or articles made therefrom, weighing four 
and one-half ounces or more, per square yard; but the law pro- 
vides that none of the articles shall pay a less duty than fifty 
per cent ad valorem. 

In the self same paragraph a duty of thirty-five per cent is 
(but weighing 


imposed on “‘woven fabries”’ not ‘‘articles’’) 


kiss than four and one-half ounces per square yard. 

Woven articles weighing less than four and one-half ounces 
per square yard not being otherwise provided for, were dutiable 
under the ‘‘eatech-all’’ paragraph of the flax schedule at forty- 
five per cent ad valorem. 

After a long contest over the meaning of the law, the United 
that the fabrics’’ and 


States Cireuit Court decided words ‘‘ 


‘‘articles’’ as used in that particular paragraph, were interchange- 


able, and notwithstanding the omission of the word ‘‘articles’’ 
in fixing the thirty-five per cent duty upon fine flax fabrics 
(cloth), that law fixed thirty-five .per cent duty upon fine flax 
articles. 

The sole purpose of placing a higher rate of duty upon coarse 
flax fabries than upon fine was ‘‘to encourage the industries of 
the United States.’’ 
to a limited extent, and the finer®(such as shirting linens) were 
not and could not be until the manufacture of the coarser kinds 


The eoarser goods were being made here 
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was well established; and therefore a duty for protection was 
placed upon the coarser, and a duty for revenue upon all finer 
goods. : 

As the law was enacted, a higher duty was placed upon 
‘*fabries’’ and ‘‘articles’’ than upon the yarn from which they 
were woven; and under the protective provision of the law 
more than seven hundred looms were started upon flax 
fabries and articles in a single New England cotton mill. Other 
cotton corporations having looms in readiness were turning to 
flax and union fabrics and articles, and would have secured the 
first advantage to follow from the Dingley Tariff. New linen 
mills were established in different sections of the country, 
and still others were in process of erection; but when the courts 
rewrote the tariff law, fixing a lower rate of duty upon flax 
articles than upon the yarns from which they were woven, the 
hope of establishing a greater linen industry in the United States 
vanished like a mirage in the desert. 

If the virus of the ‘‘fabries and articles’’ decisions could have 
been confined to the flax schedule, its effect would have been 
less disastrous; but its principle of interpretation was soon ap- 
plied to the cotton schedule; since which time nearly all com- 
pleted cotton articles, not specifically mentioned in the tariff, 
have been returned for duty as countable cotton cloth, ai 
iwenty-five to forty per cent, instead of ‘‘manufacturers of cot- 
ton not specially provided for,’’ at forty-five per cent. 

HOW THE WORK WAS DONE. 

Soon after the enactment of the law, certain cotton cloth 
woven in patterns and cut in lengths, known commercially as 
‘*portieres and table-covers,’’—though not ready for use,—were 
returned for duty as manufacturers of cotton. 

This classification was sustained by the board of general ap- 
praisers, but reversed by the Circuit Court. 

Absolutely nothing had been done to the cloth except to cut 
or subdivide it into shorter pieces, and the law itself defines the 
term ‘‘eotton cloth’’ or ‘‘cloth,’’ wherever used in the cotton 
schedule, as ineluding all woven fabrics in the piece or other- 
wise, unless specifically provided for elsewhere. But on the 
basis of this decision, a whipped blanket with rounded corners 
was found to be cotton cloth; and thereafter all completed 
articles not specially mentioned in the tariff, hemmed, bound, 
fringed or otherwise elaborately ornamented, were found to be 
eotton cloth. And from that time to the present, ‘‘manufact- 
urers of cotton not specially provided for,’’ have been as scarce 





as the proverbial hen’s teeth. 

This interpretation of the law was made notwithstanding the 
fact that the cotton schedule imposes upon cotton velvet arti- 
cles, a duty of ten per cent additional to that upon the cloth 
from which the articles have been eut; and the same interpre- 
tation fixed an insignificant rate of duty—less than three per 
centum,—upon certain fabries in the piece, theretofore returned 
at forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

ETAMINES. 

The Dingley tariff imposes a duty of sixty per cent upon 
etamines, but after nearly ten years of conflict it is not yet judi- 
cially determined what etamines are. 

Certain cloth, open-woven with hard twisted threads, used for 
ladies’ dresser, window curtains, embroidery foundations, filter- 
ing, straining, and other purposes, has indeed been known com- 
**Serim,’’ ‘‘ Congress 


%? 


mercially for a generation as ‘‘ Etamine, 
Canvas,’’ ‘‘Camilla Canvas,’’ and other names; but only the 
word ‘‘Etamines’’ is mentioned in the tariff law. 

After taking testimony from numerous witnesses, the board 
of general appraisers decided that ‘‘Etamines,’’ as used in the 
tariff, is denominative and not descriptive; and also that certain 
eotton cloth was known commercially as etamine, at and prior 
to, the date of enactment of the present tariff. 

It was further held that such cloth, if white or ecru,, is etamine 


, 
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dutiable at sixty per cent; that fabrics of exactly the same 
construction, if to be used for embroidery purposes, are etaminc, 
but, if to be used for ladies’ dresses or window curtains, are 
eotton dress goods, or cotton curtain goods but not etamine. 
Further, that the same cloth, if woven plain, is etamine; but if 
faney-woven into squares or other drawn work, it is cotton cloth 
dutiable at twenty-five per cent. Finally, that etamines, dutia- 
ble in the piece at sixty per cent, if made into window curtains, 
bed sets, bureau scarfs, stand covers, tidies, and other completed 
articles —hemmed, bound, fringed or otherwise elaborately 
ornamented,—are cotton cloth dutiable at twenty-five per cent. 

This rewriting of the tariff, by which the government was 
relieved of a iarge amount of revenue already collected and 
preventing from collecting its dues in the future, was not accom- 
plished at one stroke. 

The first decision of the General Appraisers changed the duty 
upon curtains and curtain cloths from sixty per cent to an 
average of less than thirty-five per cent. Another decision 
removed the etamine duty of sixty per cent from etamine dress 
gvods and completed articles made of etamine, leaving only an 
insignificant class of etamines, designed for embroidery founda- 
tions, dutiable at sixty per cent. 

Thankful that something had been left dutiable as etamines 
at sixty per cent, the government acquiesced in the decisions; 
but the importers, aggrieved that anything whatever had been 
found to be etamines, éarried the case to the Cireuit Court, where 
it is still pending. 

In the trial of these cases before the General Appraisers, about 
a dozen reputable witnesses testified that they had manufact- 
ured, or bought and sold etamines for many years; while six- 
teen other witnesses solemnly swore that they had bought and 
sold the same merchandise during the same time, and had never 
heard of the word etamine until the appraiser began returning 
the merchandise as such. 

FIGURED COTTONS, OR PARAGRAPH ‘‘313.’’ 

(The present tariff imposes an additional duty upon cotton 
cloth containing other than ordinary warp and filling threads 
introduced in the process of weaving to form figures, whether 
known as lapets or otherwise. 

The importers contended that there were no such threads in 
figured cotton cloth, and protested against the payment of 
additional duty therefor. In this contention the importers were 
beaten before the board of General Appraisers and in the Cir- 
euit Court, beyond which they did not carry their contention. 

Soon after their failure to obliterate paragraph 313 from the 
tariff, the importers again protested against the additional duty 
therein provided and this time upon an entirely — different 
ground, frankly admitting that there are other than ordinary 
warp and filling threads in figured cottons; but maintained 
that the additional duty provided for in the law could be 
added only to the specific duties, aiid not to the ad valorem 
rates provided for plain woven ‘‘cloth of the same description 
or condition, weight and eount of threads to the square inch,’’ 
because the words ‘‘value’’ or ‘‘same value’’ were not used in 
deseribing figured ‘cloth. 

The utter absurdity of this contention will be appreciated by 
those who know that the introduction of figure threads’ invari- 
ably enhance the value of cotton cloth, so that the original fabric 
could not possibly have the same value after the’ introduction 
of such threads; and further that by reason of the additional 
cost of introducing figure threads, it would be the height of 
folly to introduce them, unless the value of the fabrie wére to 
be materially advanced thereby. Therefore it is difficult to see 
same value’’ could have have been written in 


“es 


how the words 
the tariff at the place desired by those who consider these worls 
essential to a correct understanding of the law. 

For a test ease the importers selected an invoice which would 
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be subject to nearly the same duty, whether the specific or the 
ad valorem rate ‘‘elsewhere provided for’’ was taken as the 
basis for the additional duty; but the government produced 
illustrative samples from other importations, which, under the 
proposed rewriting of the tariff, would pay a less duty if figured, 
than if plain woven. 

The introduction of these illustrative exhibits was objected to 
by the attorney for the importers, and the general appraiser 
conducting the hearing for the board sustained the objection. 

At a subsequent hearing before the full board, the illustrative 
samples were admitted, and the case decided against the im- 
porters. They carried the case to the Cireuit Court which 
decided in their favor, whereupon the government carried the 
matter to the Cireuit Court of Appeals, which also sustained the 
lower court. Fortunately for the government and the industries 
of the United States, the Supreme Court consented to review 
the ease, reversed the decision of the lower courts, sustained the 
government’s contention, prevented the attempted rewriting of 
the tariff, and incidentally retained a very large amount of 
revenue already paid into the national treasury. 

The controversy over paragraph 313 covered a period of 
seven years. 

In the first suits the importers denied the existence of threads 
other than the ordinary warp and filling. In the last, they 
insisted that such threads were nearly as numerous as stars ip 
the firmament. In the first contention they claimed that no 
additional duty could be added. In the last, they maintained 
that additional duty should be added, but that, when so added, 
the total duty should be less than the duty to which the addi- 
tional duty was to be added. In the first case the importers 
introduced many illustrative exhibits, some of which were puzzle 
samples woven in Europe; in the last suit they objected to one 
or two small illustrative exhibits offered by the government. 

The illustrative exhibits introduced by the importers were 
preserved, while those offered by the govermnent, at first ruled 
out by a general appraiser and finally admitted by the full board, 
vanished from the records of the case. 

The ‘‘faney cotton controversy’’ in the entirety, is a reminder 
of the fellow who, when sued for damaging a borrowed kettle, 
solemnly swore that he never borrowed the kettle, that it was 
eracked when he got it, and sound when he returned it. 

COTTON BY SIMILITUDE. 

To illustrate the extent to which a controversy may be carried 
and the tariff thereby rewritten, Imitation Silk Yarn may be 
referred to. 

The first rate under which this merchandise was returned for 
duty was sixty-five per cent per pound and twenty-five per cent 
ad valorem (equivalent to about fifty per cent.) 

The importers protested against this rate, claiming that the 
yarn resembled silk yarn, and not being mentioned in the 
tariff law, it was dutiable under the similitude clause as silk yarn 
at thirty per cent in which contention the importers were sus- 
tained. 

The importers next protested against the rate of their.own 
selection, claiming a closer resemblance to cotton than to silk 
yarn, in which contention they were beaten before the board of 
general appraisers. They carried the case to the Circuit Court 
where they were again defeated, and then to the Cireuit Court 
of Appeals where they were sustained, having secured as they 
supposed, a rate of about four and a half pr cent ad valorem. 

But while the importers may have been celebrating their vic- 
tory and deliberating whether next to put the yarn into the free 
list, or to demand a bounty for its importation, it was discovered 
in the cotton division, that this problematic merchandise was 
composed of sixteen to twenty-two single strands grouped or 
twisted together, and instead of being dutiable as number thirty- 
fives, it was dutiable under the cotton schedule as number six 
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hundred and fifties at $2.00 per pound, equivalent to one hundred 
and twenty-five per cent ad valorem. 

The importers having jumped out of the frying pan into the 
fire, petitioned for another rewriting of the traiff law from one 
hundred and twenty per cent back to thirty per cent which 
petition was granted by the government and the long contest 
was terminated. 

MARKET VALUES. 

Conflicts over market values are of frequent occurrence, and 
an hour could be consumed in deseribing various methods by 
which unscrupulous importers endeavor to enter merchandise 
below its correct market value. The conviction seems to be 
prevalent that there is no wrong in defrauding the government 
of customs revenue; and it is only by the closest scrutiny, ani 
frequently by the merest accident, that customs officials discover 
the skillfully planned evasions of duties. 

I am eredibly informed that an American importer recently 
visited a foreign manufacturer with whom he had not previously 
dealt, and after placing an order, was boldly asked the prices at 
which he desired the goods invoiced for customs purposes. 

He answered, ‘‘ At the purchase price, of course,’’ and was 
promptly informed that none of the American customers of the 
house had goods invoiced in that way. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the Amer- 
ican, ‘‘that’s the only way you can invoice goods to me.’’ ‘‘ All 
right’’ replied the salesman, ‘‘we will see what can be done.’’ 
On arrival at a certain city a few days later, the American found 
a letter awaiting him, requesting a cancellation of the order, for 
the reason that the American consul, after having seen the in- 
voice, would refuse to legalize the concern’s other invoices, and 
in that event the house would lose all its American trade. As 
the importer would not stand for perjury, the order was coun- 
termanded. 

Another adroit method of undervaluation is by the purchase 
and sale of foreign merchandise at prices ‘‘delivered in the 
United States, duty free.’’ This involves the consignment of 
the goods to an agent in the United States, who then delivers 
them to the purchaser. The ‘‘system’’ necessitates two invoices 
for the selfsame merchandise; one for customs purposes, made 
out in the eurrency of the country of origin at any convenient 
price; and another in United States currency for the purchaser, 
at the purchase price. The foreign vendor appears before the 
American consul, presents the false invoice and declares ‘‘ the 
said invoice contains the actual market value or wholesale price 
of the said merchandise, . . . and that no different invoice of 
the merchandise mentioned in the said invoice has been, or will 
be furnished to any one.’’ Both invoices are then forwarded to 
the American agent, who appears before the collector of cus- 
toms at the port of entry, presents the false invoice, and on oath 
declares, ‘‘I do not know of or believe in the existence of any 
ether invoice of the said goods; . that the said invoice and 
the declaration therein are in all respects true; ... that the 
ivnoice now produced by me exhibits . . . the actual market 
value or wholesale price . .. of the said merchandise.’’ This 
procedure being concluded, the agent proceeds to complete the 
transaction by delivering the goods together with the true invoice 
to the American purchaser. 

In 1898, by reason of confidential information received here 
and investigated abroad, and finally applied by the customs 
officials, an advance of more than 40 per cent. was immediately 
established in the declared, entered and appraised value of cer- 
vain merchandise sent to the United States from a single consular 
district. 

This advance was made at a time when there was no advance 
whatever in the real market value of the merchandise. Prior to 
1898, the declared, entered, and appraised value of the merchan- 
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dise referred to was less than six millions of dollars per annum; 
thereafter the value of practically the same quality and quantity 
of similar merchandise from the same consular district exceeded 
nine millions of dollars per annum. The rate of duty being 
sixty per cent and the increase in dutiable value being more than 
three millions of dollars, the annual gain in revenue approxi- 
mated two millions of dollars, and the total gain since 1898 has 
approximated fourteen millions. 

The story in detail of this particular conflict over market 
values would be interesting, but it is too long for this occasion. 
The most charming part of the story, however, may be mentioned 
—after the former ‘‘go as you please’’ method of invoicing was 
diseontinued and the conflict was over, the importers, realizing 
that all were now upon an absolute equality with fair profits as- 
sured in the future, were as well pleased to pay the correct and 
additional duty as the government was to receive it. 


FUTURE COTTON PRICES. 
W. L. Fay, President Fay Stocking Co., Elyria, O. 

If we could see into the future and decide how much cotton 
would be grown, and how much used, it would greatly aid both 
raisers, manufacturers, and dealers, in shaping their respec- 
tive businesses for the future. From different opinions from 
different viewpoints, some light may be gained that will aid 
us in foreeasting the future. 

One of the things most important to know is the probable 
price of the staple and if the present high prices are going ‘o 
prevail in the future. 

It is universally conceded that the great present and future 
eotton raising country of the world to which all must look for 
their main supplies is the Southern States, and that it will be 
a long time before any other country will be opened up to 
materially effect the markets of the world. 

England in India, and England and Germany in their 
African possessions, are putting forth strenuous efforts to raise 
ectton but without much success as to a good quality except in 
Egypt, although the crop in India last year is estimated at 
4,908,000 bales of 400 Ibs., each, an increase of 1,482,000 bales 
over the preceding year or about 43 per cent. This cotton is 
of poor quality the staple being coarse and not suitable for fine 
” medium spinning. 

The Egyptian crop was large last year and amounted to about 
$30,000,000, about 20 per cent more than the preceding year. 
Most of this cotton is fine and of excellent quality. In this con- 
nection, it may be said that the Council of Ministers at Cairo, 
Egypt, on March 21 this year adopted a proposition to increase 
the height of the Assuan Dam sufficiently to raise the water 
stored in that reservoir by nearly twenty feet above its present 
maximum. It is ealeulated that this will give sufficient new 
water to irrigate another million acres of Northern Egypt which 
it is estimated would yield an increased cotton crop of the value 
of about $20,000,000 annually. It is stated this will take six 
years to complete and will cost about $7,500,000. 

This illustrates how in earnest is the effort to inerease the 
eotton production of the world. The South raises about three- 
fourths of all the cotton produced, and for her planters to 
inerease their production the same amount could easily be done 
with hardly an effort. This could almost be accomplished 
by improving the grade, raising a finer and longer staple and 
improving the handling of, and caring for same in such a manner 

as to avoid much of the waste and injury in packing and trans- 
porting. 

Another item that eannot be overlooked, is the cost of labor 
and the cost of lands. The cost of labor of all kinds throughout 
the entire United States has decidedly increased in the last 
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few years. This inerease will probably average not far from 
25 per cent in the past 10 years. This will add its share to the 
cost of raising the staple. The higher. price of lands will also 
add a little more on account of taxes and investment charges 
that must be provided for. The labor cost will also enter ints 
the cost of getting the staple from the field to the market. The 
greater the acreage and the larger the crop, the greater will be 
the demand on labor to raise and care for same, and the higher 
will be the cost on this account. The price of all commodities 
depend on the amount required for the use of mankind, the 
supply and demand. 

Then next consider the consumptive demand, and the demanc 
of manufacturers for the future. 

In the United States both North and South are going up 
new mills and additions to old ones ealling for more cotton, 
but by going to one of the old world cotton centers, Lancashire 
district England, of which Manchester is the commercial center. 
we find that since A. D. 1900 or within the last seven years 113 
new mills have been erected or are under construction, with 
many additions to old mills that will inerease or add about 
10,000,000 new spindles to the number in operation. This wiil 
also represent an additional investment of about $50,000,000 of 
new capital. 

In the year 1900 the total number of spindles in use in the 
world was about 104,200,000. The total present number of 
spindles on the Continent of Europe, is only about 22,000,000, 
and in the South, about 9,205,000. The increase of new spindles 
in the Laneashire District alone, nearly equalling one-half the 
spindles of the entire Continent of Europe and more than all the 
spindles in the South. It will require 312,500,000 Ibs., of cotton 
to supply these new spindles alone. All these new mills an 
the new mills all over the world must consume cotton and noth- 
ing but cotton. There is no substitute for cotton, but it is more 
largely than ever before, taking the place of wool and linen. 
The population of the world is also rapidly increasing in the 
civilized portions, and demanding more and better clothes. The 
cotton to supply this tremendous increasing demand, has got 
to come most entirely from the South. 

The days of cheap cotton have gone, never more to return. 
There will always be market fluctuations of more or less degree, 
but high priced cotton has come to stay, and the question that 
needs serious consideration is, can the cotton planters of the 
United States care for the demands that will be made on them? 
It is probable they can, but they need have no fears that good 
staple will be a drug on the market. 

The gold production of the entire world for 1906 is estimated 
at the enormous sum of $400,000,000, but as great as this sum 
is there was exported in 1906'raw cotton from the United States 
valued at $413,137,936 and ineluding all cotton products, a 
total of $489,304,681, and the Southern States produced a tota! 
crop valued at $680,000,000. In view of these facts briefly stated. 
“an you expect to again see cheap cotton? One must judge for 
himself and act accordingly. . If we are right in our conclusions, 
high prices for cotton will be maintained, not by manipulation 
of Wall Street or any set of men but by the inexorable law 
of supply and demand. 

From this there can only be in store continued and greater 
prosperity for the Southern States for a long time to come and 
manufacturers and consumers must prepare themselves and 
adjust their interests accordingly. 





HAND-LOOM WEAVING IN INDIA. 
R. B. PATEL. 


If certain improvements be made in the hand-looms and pre- 
paratory machines, the increased production would exceed the 
total imports of cotton piece-goods in India. 
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The production of hand-looms working in India is estimated 
at 10,000,000 yards. The looms work at an average effective 
speed of twenty picks per minute, and if this ean be inereased to 
50 picks, the increased production of the same number of looms 
would be 247% 


imports of the country. 


yards. This increase more than equals the total 
The various classes of cotton piece goods consumed in India 
may be divided into the following four classes: 
1. Very coarse goods, using 6’s to 16’s counts for. warp and 
up to 20’s yarn for weft. 
2. Coarse mediums, 20’s to 26’s warp and 20’s to 40’s weft. 
3. Mediums, 26’s to 40’s warp and 30’s to 50’s weft. 
4. Fine, higher than 40’s warp and weft. 
The following table gives a probable estimate in millions of 
consumed in India, with their 


yards of these classes of cloth 


sources of production : 
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The bulk of the very coarse classes is woven on Indian hand- 
looms from Indian mill-yarn. This yarn is made from very in- 
ferior cotton and is not given a proper twist for warp. 

The main bulk of the coarse medium class is made up of im- 
ported shirtings and Indian mill-made shirtings, chadders, T- 
cloths. ete. This class forms one-third of the total cloth con- 
sumption of the country, and the supply is almost equally divided 
between the Indian and foreign power-looms in gray goods, while 
bleached and colored goods of this class come mostly from Great 
Britain. 

Four factors have stood the greatest friends of the Indian 
weaver : 

1. His slow speed of work. 

2. Cheap machine and home labor. 

3. Light sizing and proper dressing of yarn. 

4. Production for local consumption. 

In any efforts to improve his lot, these should not be lost sight 
of, and yet the speed of his work should be inereased in order 
that he may live and successfully compete. 

Experiments undertaken during 1905 with various kinds: of 
looms, and weavers from Gujrat, United Provinces, and Bengal, 
showed that 100 to 120 picks per minute was the highest that an 
average Indian weaver could do. Experiments during 1906 have 
shown, however, that under the conditions enumerated above. a 
working speed of a steady 70 to 80 picks on a 45-inch loom is all 
that could be attempted. Higher speed than this brings in its 
train so many breakages of warp that the effective speed is 
greatly reduced. 

To maintain a proper hygroscopic condition, the Indian 
weaver has stuck to his pit for ages. ; 

When the open part of the warp rests on a pit, in which a pail 
or two of water may be thrown when necessary, the dry surround- 
ing air has very little action on the warp, and it ean be kept in 
proper’ condition for weaving without breakages. This seems 
to be the cheapest and simplest form of humidifier, and suits the 


hand-loom conditions admirably. 
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with a chimney, to the end of preventing the giving off of smoke. 
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With these arrangements and a restriction of speed to 70 to 
80 picks in a 45-inch loom, the breakages can be minimized and 
the stoppages due to them reduced to a maximum of, say, 1244 
per eent. 

The average effective speed of Bombay power-looms on coarse 
medium goods is only about 100 picks per minute, or double the 
effective speed of a properly improved hand-loom, and on me- 
dium and fine goods the pewer-loom will have a still smaller ad- 


vantage. 


WEAVING—PLAIN AND FANCY. 


This is the title of a new book recently published. The book 
is written in a practical manner and in such a way that it will 
be a great help to any person interested in that subject. The 
book ineludes plain loom and construction of the different mo- 
Construction and operation of ging- 
ham looms and box chain building for these looms. Construe- 
tion and operation of the dobby and pick and pick looms with 
head motion. 

The book is fully illustrated and is written in a clear and 
intelligable manner and any one at all familiar with weaving 
can very readily understand it. The chapter on fixing looms 
is especially clear and will be of the utmost value not only 
to fixers but also to men who are learning to fix looms. 

A feature of the book is the manner in which the construc- 
tion and operation of the dobby is. presented. The workiay 
pa strare very clearly illustrated and can very readily be under- 
stood. A chapter on dobby fixing gives practically all the trou- 
bles that a fixer encounters and also the remedies for same. 

This chapter alone is well worth the price asked for the boox 
which is $1.25. The author of the book is Prof. Thomas. Nelson, 
Director of the Textile Department, North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts. Those desiring a eopy of this 
book can secure same by addressing the Cotton Publishing Co., 
Prudential Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


tions, also fixing of looms. 


THE WASTEFULNESS OF CHIMNEY DRAFT. 


In a diseussion of the methods for the utilization of waste 
heat, the wastefulness of the usual method of producing draught 
by the ascent of heated air in a chimney must be considered. 

Taking the boiler as the wasteful member in a steam plant, 
its efficiency varies from 60 per cent. in a bad boiler to 80 per 
cent. in a very good one, these proportions of the heat produced 
by the combustion of the coal being realized in steam available 
for the engine in each ease. ; 

The difference may be said without greatly stretching the 
truth, to go up the chimney. It is not to be disputed that much 
of the waste heat might be caught and utilized; but there are 
reasons why it is not so caught. In the first place, the gases must 
be hot when they go into the chimney, or there will not be a 
draught. 

As a matter of fact a draught got in this way is the most ex- 
pensive possible, save one. The exception is a steam jet in the 
chimney. A fan can be run for about one-tenth of the power 
represented by the waste heat required to command a good 
draught. A tall chimney will cost from $5,000 to $25,000, very 
much more than will a fan plant. But the fan is not used and 
the chimney is, largely because it is essential to discharge the 
products of combustion high up in the air over the roofs of sur- 
rounding houses. This necessity must be taken into eonsidera- 
tion in so far as factories are concerned, yet in some cases a 
chimney stack 100 feet high would be sufficient, because with a 
fan combustion could be more easily controlled than is possible 
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buy the best cotton grown; this in itself will be a greater incen- 


tive to the cotton grower for better cultivation. 
Yours truly, RUSSELL LASHER. 


New York, April 12, 1907. 
Corton PUBLISHING Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

We require hydraulic cotton press, density thirty-four pounds 
square foot, small sized bales, special dimensions, cash; who 
makes them best? MEYERORT & Co., 

Cotton Exchange Building. 


MONTHLY COTTON REVIEW. 


BY H. & B. BEER. 

The demand of the world for cotton of American growth has 
been so great thus far this season as to have caused a more rapid 
movement to market than ever before, twelve million four hun- 
dred and twenty-nine thousand bales having come into sight thus 
far this season against 9,821,000 to the corresponding date last 
year and 11,275,000 bales to even date of year before last. Of 
the above there has been exported to Europe up to April 20th, 
7,513,000 bales compared with 5,399,000 one year ago and 6,735,- 
000 up to same date in 1905. These heavy shipments of cotton 
from America have been such a drain on the ports and the 
interior towns as to leave the present visible stock at the 
towns and at the ports at a very low ebb. These small visi- 
ble holdings in the United States are made all the more in- 
teresting from a statistical point of view, when it is considered 
that they are made up principally of low-grade cotton, the major 
pertion of which is undesirable, and it is said that fifty per cent. 
of it is not fit for delivery on contracts. Going deeper into the 
situation locally, that is in the South, it is discovered that even if 
the crop be 13,000,000 bales, the census figures being only 13,- 
290,000 bales, there has yet to come forward of last year’s growth 
only 1,071,000 bales compared with 1,525,000 bales last year and 
2,309,000 two years ago. It is for this reason, partly, that the 
market is holding up so well, for if the probable deficit, 454,000 
bales, is the amount to be marketed during the balance of this 
season when compared with last year be deducted from the pres- 
ent figures of the world’s visible supply of American cotton. 
which stands at 3,604,000 bales against 2,855,000 bales last year, 
there would be an excess of only 295,000 bales, and if the large 
quantity of low grade cotton be eliminated in calculating upon 
today’s world’s visible supply, it is probable that the figures 
would be reduced to the low level of one year ago. 

As to trade conditions of the past the large spinners takings 
to date, 9,740,000 against 8,605,000 last year, of American cotton 
bear silent testimony as to their having been excellent. Mill ae- 
ceptanees last year were the largest on record, 12,186,000 bales 
of American, and as they are 1,135,000 larger today than they 
were to the same date one year ago it is not at all probable but 
that they will be about 13,000,000 bales this season, the presem 
basis being 13,321,000 bales. The most striking feature of the 
situation lies in the fact that quotations for cotton goods are the 
highest for a quarter of a century, yet there appears to be no let 
up in the demand for makes of every description. More than 
for any other reason, the recent slump in values in Wall Street, 
which affected unfavorably all sections of the country, directly 
or indirectly, a reaction in trade conditions was, and is yet gen- 
erally looked for. The latest returns from industrial centers, 
however, do not indicate such a change, prices ruling firm as 
ever at the very highest of the season for textile fabrics, the 
tendency still being upwards, and that mills are well oceupied. 
A supporting feature is the curtailment of production, which, 
it is said, is unavoidable because of the scarcity of help. 

At the moment the world is looking forward with much eager- 
ness as. to the progress being made in preparing for the new crop. 
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That there will be an inerease in the acreage as a result of open- 
ing new land and the incentive of high prices, there is no doubt. 
The weather has been favorable for planting, the month of 
March having been notably dry and warm, and, as a result, much 
progress has been made in farm operations. Planting of cotton 
was so early in the northern sections of the belt that it was con- 
sidered more of an experiment than anything else. The best of 
seed was used, in the Western belt the early maturing kind was 
sown in order to keep ahead of the weevil. Everything looked 
promising until about the opening of the current month, when it 
was said that in many districts cotton was above ground. Just 
at this time a sudden change in climatic conditions took place, 
one cold wave following m the wake of another, the temperature 
in the South Atlantic States, and in fact as far south as northern 
Alabama, falling below the freezing point, inflicting such serious 
damage to young cotton as to necessitate replanting wherever the 
plant was above ground. In the northern portion of the West- 
ern cotton belt, young cotton suffered considerably from the 
cold, and, to add to the seriousness of the situation, Texas and 
Louisiana suffered from a drouth until the middle of April, when 
beneficial rains made their appearance and were more or less 
general and gradually spread over the entire belt. Texas, how- 
ever, received but little moisture during the winter, the rainfall 
in that State having been very light, and the fear is entertaine+] 
that the State will be unable to repeat the performance of last 
year by producing 4,000,000 bales this year, on account of a want 
of seasoning in the soil. Consequently, the outlook is not alto- 
gether encouraging, an early start having been turned into an 
average one, and even at this late date the weather remains un- 
favorable, entirely too cool. There is ample time to overcome this 
set back, but the farmer is now in need of fair, warm weather 
to last during the month of May. There is such an urgent need 
for an early movement of new crop cotton that manipulation has 
already been resorted to in the future market, for while stocks 
in the United States are about the same as they were this time 
twelve months ago, they were in reality much less, when due 
allowanee is made for the large amount of rubbish that is 
counted, which was not the case last year. 

In conclusion, however, we cannot refrain from uttering a 
word upon the illadvised action of law makers of the different 
Southern States urged on by the officials of the Southern Cotton 
Association, whereby the ban is placed upon future trading in 
Texas and much restricted in some of the other States. No dis- 
tinction is made between a legitimate private correspondent, 
member of the different Exchanges, and the bucket-shop, and it 
is in this that the interior will suffer the coming season by be- 
ing deprived of market fluctuations, the causes thereof and the 
unlimited amount of information which these great systems of 
private wires distribute throughout the interior. It will be 
quite different when the public wires are brought into vogue 
again, as it is hard to get a message two and from the country by 
this means within two hours’ time, and the market will be so 
narrow as to throw the advantage to the consumer, who wiil 
not have the speculative power of the American public to con- 
tend with. The enactment of these stringent legislative measures 
has discouraged the promoters of the trade and they look into the 
future with much concern for the welfare of the South and the 
farmer in particular. It is going to be a revolution in methods 
so long established, and will probably leave in its trail argu- 
ments sufficient for the farmer to demand the rescinding of all 


such laws. 





THE BurraLo Force Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., have re- 
cently issued a new leaflet dealing with improved types of the 
Buffalo Planing Mill Exhausters, Dust Separators, also Volume 
Exhausters, and will be glad to send this leaflet to anyone upon 


application. 
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BRITISH TEXTILE NOTES. 
From Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 

Mancuester, April 20.—Details will shortly be available of a 
successful British solution of the problem of ring-spinning on 
the bare spindle. The writer was recently granted special per- 
mission to see the improved system in operation. 

The difficulty of overcoming the acute angle is undoubtedly 
solved. The points successfully achieved include a novel method 
of easily enabling changes to be made over a variety of counts 
from 32s to 100s; the production of a pin cop which can be 
rapidly readjusted if stabbed through careless or inefficient pack- 
ing or handling; doffing as easily as on-a mule; similar desirable 
ease in restarting after doffing; minimum of breakage during 
the spinning of soft twisted weft, increased facility in piecing- 
up broken threads; combined with high production. 

Further. particulars will be presented in our next issue. 

American textile readers may be interested in news of sundry 
sizing methods and materials now in process of testing and use. 
Experiments with varying degrees of success are taking place. 

‘*Kulik,’’ a composition supposed to be of American origin 
is being tried. A comparatively new compound named ‘‘ Velvet 
Pulp’’ is being used with some success, notwithstanding the 
skepticism as to its value by chemical sizing experts. 

A patent method of sizing introduced in Lancashire by Dr. 
W. A. Dyes is gaining some important adherants amongst manu- 
facturers. 

Gum Tragasol, Gelatose, and other compounds have also sue- 
ceeded in establishing themselves in the list of useful adjuncts 
to this department of textile industry. 

In weaving methods also, inventions which, if successful wili 
be of far-reaching importance are being experimentally worked. 
Drastic revision of old established principles is going on, and 
disclosures of interest may be confidently expected. 

The Northrop loom still occupies premier position among 
labor-saving looms, but other methods involving lower first cost 
hold on their slowly increasing way. 

Imitators of the Northrop idea abound. The Crossley name 
is still connected with an attempt towards Northropising the 
common loom. Mr. Carr is devloping the applianee.. It has not 
yet got beyond the show room stage. Messrs. Rostron and Worman 
are exhibiting in Manchester an attachment to a loom based ou 
somewhat similar lines, but so far, without much more real 
success than attended a former attempt by the same inventor, 
which was purchased, exploited, and abandoned, by a Preston 
loom making firm three years ago. The success of the later 
attempt in any weave-room has not yet commenced. 

In Burnley where the weavers’ union is strong, and bitterly 
hestile to wage-rate-reducing machinery, attempts are still being 
made to edge in the ‘‘automatie’’ loom. An attachment to the 
common loom, patented by Mr. Jackson is working here experi- 
mentally. In another mill in the same town, an attempt to intro- 
duce a shuttle-changing method, of local origin, has been thwarted 
by the opposition of the operatives. 

One Manchester firm of manufacturers whose four years use 
of Cowburnized looms (by means of which at a modern outlay, 
weavers on common looms have their capacity doubled), has been 
justified by results, are now proceeding with further additions 
to their previous number of two hundred converted looms. It is 
found that, although the loom speed has been reduced by ten per 
cent, the production of the converted looms now exceeds that of 
the common looms, and with a modest reduction of only twenty- 
five per cent in the weaving rate, far higher wages can be taken 
home by the operative, while the employers’ interests are to a 


certain extent safeguarded. 
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CHARLOTTE DISTRICT NOTES. 
From Our SpeciAL CORRESPONDENT. 

CuarLorTe, N. C., May 1.—The subject of most interest to 
North Carolina cotton growers, and the one most talked at the 
present is the matter of the establishment of warehouses for the 
storage of cotton. At many different points warehouse companies 
have been organized and others are being planned. The cotton 
growers of this county, while not so enthusiastic over the matter 
at first, are gradually coming to favor this plan for regulating 
the price of the staple, adopted by the Association and it is 
probably safe to predict that eventually North Carolina cotton 
growers will line up almost unanimously in support of the ware- 
house scheme. 

The Fidelity Manufacturing Company of Charlotte have just 
made announcement that, commencing at once, 64 hours will con- 
stitute a week’s work in the mill. This makes nine of the Char- 
lette mills that have voluntarily decided to reduce the hours of 
labor. They are as follows: Chadwick, Hoskins, Calvine, Louise, 
Dover, Elizabeth, Atherton, the Charlotte and the Fidelity. As 
observed in the last issue of Corron, this tendency towards a 
reduction is gaining ground in all the mill centers of the State 
and operatives have much to expect along this line for the future. 

Messrs. T. M. Webb and T. J. Davis, of Charlotte, have 
invented an improvement upon the present cotton gin that prom- 
ises to revolutionize the system to a large extent. The improve- 
ment has been tested and promises to be a success. The little 
touch given by these gentlemen it is claimed means a saving of 
one-third the cost and half the time in ginning. Expert gin men 
declare that it is the best, and only material change made in the 
saw gin since it was invented. The power cost now is about 
30 cents a bale, but the Webb-Davis patent will reduce this to 
turn out a bale of cotto in andC P_(&9.9th,bb, P 
20 cents and a bale can be ginned in half the time. The 80 
saw gins turn out a bale of cotton in an hour and a quarter. The 
Webb-Davis will cut that time in two. 

There is considerable activity in mill cercles in this vicinity. 
The Piedmont Clothing Company have leased quarters and will 
erect about 70 machines and make pants. 

The Southern Spindle and Flyer Company, the only enter- 
prise of its kind in the South, is planning extensive enlargements 
and improvements and to inerease their facilities to such an 
extent as will enable them to manufacture both roving and spin- 
ning spindles as well as steel rolls and flyers, which with their 
many other products will greatly increase their prestige and 
popularity. 

The Charlotte Bag Company has begun operations. 
Lay and Ridle, of Florence, Ala., are the principal stockholders. 
Ten machines are now in operation, the chief output being flour 


Messrs. 


and burlap sacks. 


SPINNERS’ MEETING TO BE HELD IN ATLANTA. 

It is anonunced that arrangements have been perfected for 
the meeting in Atlanta on October 7, 8, and 9 of the cotton 
spinners of America and Europe, the cotton growers, and the 
members of the cotton exchanges of America and Europé. 

The spinners will come from New England, Germany, France 
and other European countries, and the members of the exchanges 


Bremen and 


will represent exchanges in Havre, Liverpool, 
Manchester, in Europe, and New York, New Orleans, Galveston, 
Houston, Savannah, Augusta, Mobile and Memphis. 

A feature of the convention will be the special train which 
will take the delegates through the cotton belt. This train will 
leave New York on October 3. It will stop first in the Carolinas, 
where the spinners will see the cotton mills and watch the pickers 
in the fields. The delegates will come on to Atlanta, and havinyz 
taken part in the convention, will be taken through the cotton 


belt as far as Texas and Oklahoma. 
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THE LEADING TYPES OF COTTON GROWN IN THE SOUTH 
TODAY AND DESCRIPTIONS OF EACH. 
N. L. WILLET. 


BROADWELL’S DOUBLE JOINTED COTTON. 

Broadwell’s double jointed cotton originated in Georgia, 
short staple. A sensational cotton exhibited, and was awarded 
first and second prize Georgia State Fair 1905 for the largest 
yields, and also first prize for largest yield at Macon Fair, 1905. 
The cotton is double jointed—that is, where one boll stem origi- 
nates usually there is two in this cotton. The originator has a 
certificate from his gin company showing that he gathered in 
1905 over 12 bales of 409 lbs. each, from 4 acres. 

The originator gathered something like thirteen bales off of 
this four acres in 1906. The originator has been selling his 
seed at 50 cents a pound, or $1.50 a peck. A friend of the 
writer in 1906 from one and a half bushels of the seed as planted 
on the 3rd of May, gathered four bales of cotton, averaging five 
hundred pounds each. 

It is pretty well agreed that the finest exhibition of cotton 
seed plants ever seen at a fair was that in Atlanta, at the 
Georgia Exposition, of Broadwell’s Double Jointed Cotton, in 
1905. The exhibition was truly sensational. One stock at the 
exhibition showed six hundred and fifteen bolls, and there were 
hundreds of bolls at the exhibition showing very close on to this 
amount. Much of this cotton, too, is five locked. The boll is 
medium in size. The seeds are exceedingly small, really among 
the very smallest. There is an occasional black and lintless seed, 
seme brown white seeds, though the great majority of them are 
greenish. Not every joint in a plant produces a boll, though, of 
course, all bolls must originate at the joints. Mr. Broadwell, in 
giving us a plant that so largely shows two bolls to a given joint, 
certainly makes a decided advance in cotton growing. This 
idea may be earried still forward and the future may show us 
joints carrying many bolls. 

RED LEAF COTTON. 

A medium big boll. It is classified among the short staples, 

something like one inch long. Lint 





though it has extra staple 
is exceedingly rough and strong and stiff. A field of this cotton 
presents the most beautiful sight of all cotton fields, and one not 
to be forgotten. Its remarkable and beautiful characteristic is 
that every leaf and limb presents the color of deep maroon, the 
leaves being about the same color as the Coleus leaves. And the 
bloom instead of being white in the beginning as are the other 
cottons and then turning into red, are red at the very beginning. 
These remarkable facts differentiate this cotton from the other 
cottons. Its origin is not known. There is a rumor, though, 
that it came from the middle West from a hot house, and was 
being shown there as an ornamental plant. 

While other cottons have what is known as August deteriora- 
tion, and while they are subject to rust in various lands in cer- 
tain seasons, a remarkable characteristic of this cotton is, for the 
past six years, that it has never yet been found to be subject to 
rust in any way, nor does it suffer from August deterioration. 
This makes it of special value, since some lands cannot be put 
down to cotton at all on account of this rust proclivity. It 
seems to be the most resistant cotton known. It is resistant to 
drought; it will stand more cold than other cottons, and is not 
killed by frosts later in the season like other cottons; and it is 
partially resistant to root wilt. It is a peculiarly sturdy resist- 


_ant cotton plant type. The stalk is branching and tall. 


At the Georgia Experiment Station one year, out of 26 tested 
types of cotton, this was the tallest of all, being over three feet 
high; the limbs curve upwards. Stalk is well fruited, making 
usually 114 bales to the acre. Many bolls have five locks. See+s 
are quite small and green. The lint resembles wool more largely 
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than other cottons. It is not an early cotton, only 6 per cent. 
out by September 1. Seventy-one bolls make one pound of seed 
cotton, 3,900 seed make one pound of seeds; percentage at the gin 
is about 38 per cent. This cotton stands out as being the most 
distinct, and separate from other types, of all the upland short 
staple cottons. 


JACKSON LIMBLESS COTTON. 


Short staple. This cotton is also known as Jackson African 
and also as African Limbless. Whether true or not, the story of 
its origin, as told, is that this cotton originally came from Africa. 
Of all the sensational cottons, this has been the leader. Twelve 
or fifteen years ago it was in all the newspapers. Highest kinds 
of prices were paid for seeds. It was supposed that it would 
revolutionize all cotton growing. A syndicate was formed tv 
ecntrol the selling of the seed; this syndicate seemed to forget 
that there can never be a patent right on any one seed, for once 
in possession of a given seed, the possessor can become as much 
an exploiter, grower and seller of this given seed as the originator 
himself. This cotton was exhibited at ali the State Fairs. A 
certain farm, showing this cotton, situated near Atlanta. was vis- 
ited by pilgrims from all over the South. It was and is certainly 
as odd a looking cotton plant and as different from the usual 
plant as one wishes to see. It is exceedingly tall. I have seen a 
one hundred acre rich bottom land field of it with each stalk 
taller than men with high hats on them. It has two big limbs 
near the ground, and parallel with the ground; the stem then 
shoots straight up, practically limbless, the limbs being only a 
few inches long and all covered with bolls. The cotton is early 
tv medium. There are seventy-one bolls to one pound seed eot- 
ton, thus making it medium boll in size. The weight of seed co‘- 
ton in one hundred pound bolls turns out to be one and forty-one 
hundredths pounds. By October 10th an average plant shows 
fifty-one forms and twenty-nine open bolls, as per Experimental 
Station reports. 

While the fame of this cotton has considerably paled in the 
recent past, yet this year it has come again into sudden promi- 
nence, by the fact that the Agricultural Department of the 
United States Government is exploiting it largely as the most 
root wilt resisting cotton of all cottons known. The Agricultural 
Department has issued a bulletin showing the results of the Gov- 
ernment’s work along this line. This cotton root wilt, which is 
similar to the melon root wilt, and the root wilt of certain vege- 
tables, is a fast growing evil. 

Large areas in the South today are prohibited from the grow- 
ing of cotton on account of the presence in the soil of the wilt- 
germ. Once present, it seems to remain in the soil from three to 
five or six years, and puts a complete stop upon the planting in 
that place of this given crop. The only help in the whole root 
wilt business is simply to plant some other crop on the ground, 
or to find some plant of our type sufficiently resistent to over- 
come the wilt-germ. The Government is still working assidu- 
ously on the cotton root wilt. They advise, however, in their 
pamphlet, that Jackson Limbless is almost completely wilt re- 
sistent. The circulation of this pamphlet and various articles 
proceeding from the Agricultural Department has given a great 
boom once again to Jackson Limbless Cotton, and the boom this 
time at least is backed up by solid merit. The time is fast com- 
ing when more and more we shall plant to suit the soil. And if 
we have root-wilt soil, Jackson Limbless Cotton is certainly in- 
dicated. 

JEFF WELBORN’S PET. 
Jeff Welborn being a Mississippi man. 





A Mississippi cotton 
Short staple. Medium boll, eighty bolls making one pound of 
seed cotton. It is exceedingly tall, being man-high, and most 
closely resembling Jackson Limbless. There has been a long con- 
troversy as to whether these two cottons are not synonyms, nor 
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has it been decided if synonyms, as to whether Jackson Limbless 
came from Jeff Welborn’s Pet, or vice versa. Experimental 
photographs of the two cottons show the two as being identically 
alike. It is early to medium, weight of 100 boll contains in 
pounds 1.17 Ibs. Lint percentage at the gin 33. 

Rank of Jeff Welborn’s Pet at the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
iion among a large number of cottons in 1899 was third, second 
in 1893, and fifth in 1899. In the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion reports, Jackson Limbless and Jeff Welborn’s Pet have al- 
ways been classed together, and together with Dixon cotton, have 
been known as the ‘‘Cluster varieties,’’ or the ‘‘ Dixon type’’ of 
cotton. Their striking characters are the absence of long wood 
limbs except at the base; the tendency of the bolls grow in elus- 
ters; plants tall, slender and erect, though often bent down by 
the weight of bolls growing at the upper extremities of the main 
stem. ‘The few base limbs are often long; the bolls and seed are 
usually small to medium—the seed thickly covered with fuzz 
which is whitish with a little or no brownish or greenish tinge. 

All of these cottons are early; oftentimes making a second 
growth of bolls on top of the plant which often fail to mature. 
In earliness though, they are surpassed by the King type va- 
riety. In percentage of lint they a little more than third them- 
selves at the gin. 





New Machinery and Trade Notes. 


PREVENTING THIN PLACES. 


**Are you interested?’’ ‘‘Yes;’’ 
ceived, without exception, from every cotton mill approached on 


the same reply we have re- 


the subject. 

The Clayton & Bentley Co., Prudential Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 
will exhibit at the May convention of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association, to be held in Philadelphia, a device, illus- 
trated herewith, which they guarante will detect and prevent 
thin-places, and we would urge all cotton mill men attending the 
convention to visit their exhibit and see the device on a loom in 
operation. 

One of our representatives recently called at the offices of this 
company; Mr. J. Z. Elliott, secretary and treasurer, tells us that 
the question of preventing thin-places is not a new one by any 
means; but that it has ben receiving the attention of cotton mill 
people and inventors continuously since 1861, and the fact is 
creating the greatest interest among cotton mill people that at 
last a suecessful device for preventing thin-places has been in- 
vented. Being governed by the opinions and endorsements his 
company have received, both verbal and written, from a large 
number of prominent cotton mills throughout the’ South, they 
are confident that this is probably the most important and the 
most welcome invention in the way of a loom appliance for weav- 
ing perfect cloth, which has been offered the cotton mills in re- 
cent years. This device has been on the market but a few weeks, 
but thousands of them have already been sold, and the mills 
using this device report a complete disappearance of thin-places. 

On account of the heavy demand for the device the company 
have been forced to limit their territory so far to the Southern 
mills, but they are now increasing their capacity for turning out 
this equipment, and will at once approach the Eastern mills, and 
feel confident of even a more rapid success in the East than they 
have had in the South, as they now have a string of perfectly sat- 
isfied Southern mills using the invention, which are glad of the 
opportunity to endorse it to all prospective purchasers. 

The Clayton & Bentley Company claim their device to be the 
most simple in construction which it is possible to employ, and 
yet embraces all the elements necessary to success, and that these 
elements, which were mastered by Messrs. W. F. Clayton and 
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C. P. Bentley, are what make their device a success and that all 
these elements are protected by broad patents. 


wil 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY THIN PLACE PREVENTER. 


Visit their exhibit at the Philadelphia convention. You wil! 
receive a hearty welcome, and see in actual operation, one of the 


most interesting inventions in the building. 


THE ARLINGTON ANGULAR ROLLERS. 

One of the troubles that bleachers, dyers, printers and finish- 
ers of cotton goods have to contend with is the matter of keeping 
the cloth free from wrinkles and double selvages. 

It is well nigh impossible to run some classes of cotton goods 
and to keep them in a satisfactory manner through water man- 
gles, dyeing machines, and drying cylinders, owing to the per- 
sistency with which the selvages will curl. 

The little machine illustrated herewith 
and introduced for the purpose of assisting in controlling the 
situation. It has already been adopted by the largest bleach- 
ing and finishing establishments both in America and Europe, 


has been invented 


many concerns having upwards of 50 machines. 

The machine itself is composed of a frame, having four roll- 
ers placed at an angle. The frame itself is pivoted at its mid- 
dle, and swings freely, so that when the cloth runs at one side i! 
will ‘‘tip’’ the machine, and the cloth will then run towards 
the centre, where it will be kept-until the goods begin again to 
run to either one side or the other. 

The four rollers being placed at an angle causes one side of 
the goods to want to run from the center, while the other side 
also wants to run from the center, so that each selvage is pulling 
against the other, and so frees the cloth of creases and double 
selvages. 

This little machine, placed immediately before water man- 
gles, will keep the goods nice and smooth, and thereby will pre- 
vent the cloth from being damaged by having the selvages 
crushed down hard and will also tend to the efficient working of 
the rollers, as they will not require to be turned up so often as 
otherwise would be the case. 

Before drying machines, where boys and girls, and some- 
times men, have to be employed to take care of the goods, and to 
keep them in the center, or desired position on the machine, 
these patent angular rollers dispense eritirely with such help. 
While the illustration shows only one apparatus in position, 
as many as four can be placed before the same set of cylinders, 
according to the width of the machine. 

Even where ordinary stretchers are used, these angular 
rollers will be found of great service in guiding the cloth on to 
such stretchers, but in many cases it is found that there is just 
as much width obtained by the use of this little apparatus, with- 
out the revolving stretcher, as there is with it. 

Owing to the strictness of the laws in some States, where boys 
and girls are not allowed to be employed under a certain age, 
and over certain hours, this angular guide has been installed 
in the bleacheries, print and dye works, and found much more 
satisfactory than the cheap labor it has displaced. 
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One of the many troubles with juvenile labor is that it cannot 
be relied upon to attend to the work; it is very tedious to sit or 
stand in one position for hours at a time, and therefore as soon 
as the overseer’s back is turned, they are apt to neglect the work, 
and trouble results. The angular rollers, on the other hand, 
work exactly the same, whether the overseer is around or not. 
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ARLINGTON ANGULAR ROLLERS. 


The machine needs no attention, does not require any belts or 
gearing, but is driven and operated automatically by the cloth 
itself. 

Wherever goods have creases or double selvages, this little 
machine will overcome the difficulty. 

The Arlington Machine Works of Arlington Heights, Mass., 
manufacture this machine, and are selling it in Ameriea. 





A NEW TWISTING FRAME. 


One of the most important and economical improvements in 
textile machinery has just been patented, and is being introduced 
te the cotton, flax, and jute maufacturers by the Haskell-Dawes 
Machine Company, Boston, Mass. 

This is an improved high-speed tubing twisting frame of 20 
spindles, built upon entirely new principles, and is intended 
especially for the production of perfect strands, above three-ply 
No. 10 yarn, and will prove of great economical value in the 
forming of the larger strands, required for woven hose, braided 
cordage, cotton duck, and a multitude of other products. At 
the present time all twisting is done either by ring or open 
flyer system. 

The ring system is capable of a high speed, but is very much 
limited by the drag, or take-up friction, as all manufacturers 
are aware, and this is emphasized as the bobbin becomes nearly 
full, when an added amount of tension is needed to overcome the 
great leverage of the larger diameter of the work on the bobbin. 
Another decided defect lies in the ring and traveler easily weav- 
ing out when a heavy tension is required. 

The open flyer system has a slight advantage over the ring 
system, inasmuch as the tension can be regulated as the bobbin 
fills, but the efficiency of this tension depends entirely on the 
intelligence and attention of the operator, while it has a dis- 
advantage over the ring system in the fact that the speed is 
limited through the flyer legs spreading under high speed. 

Both the ring and open flyer twister system have two serious 
defeets—first, the absence of any tubing or compressing device, 
which are absolutely necessary for the production of perfect 
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strands, and second, the slipping of driving bands caused by 
small spindle whirls. 

Briefly, the defects of both of these systems are as follows 
poor take-up tension on both types; poor work, due to absence 01 
tubes or compressors; poor work, due to slack bands; limited 
speed of flyer twisters, due to spreading of legs; excessive break 
downs of work, due to poor tension; less amount of work on 
bobbins, due to light tension; unequal band tensions on spindles 

This new improved tubing twister frame, after numerous tests 
by several experts, has demonstrated its superiority over old 


nethods of twisting. 


These frames are built with 20 spindles each (10 to each 


side), 5x7 bobbin, occupying a floor space of 3 feet 3 inches wid 


by 11 feet long by 4 feet high (without creel), and will rw 
easily at a speed of 2,300 revolutions per minute. i 


The marked and positive advantage of these frames are: 


1, A positive drive, equal to gearing. 2. A positive yet sensi- 


tive friction, or take-up. 3. Producing tubed work with a tub: 


—* 
— t 


which gives the finish of a solid tube and yet allows knots, splices 


and other defects to pass without breaking down the work 
4. Product can be changed from right to left hand twist with 
little trouble or waste of time. 5. Can use a regular bobbin, 
or one with a conical head, the latter being desirable when the 
product is to be balled, reeled, or finished in cops, the product 
leaving the bobbin as freely as from a cone or tube. 6. Willi 


ss as 


produce work 25 per cent stronger than if made on a ring 


twister. 7. The 5x7 bobbin on these twisters will hold four times 
as much work as the 4x5 bobbin, on a ring twister. This is due 


pa UE te es 


to the strong tension, making a hard bobbin and without a 
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HASKELL-DAWES IMPROVED TWISTER FRAME. 


knot. This work can be put at once on to the beaming creel, 
saving spooling and knots, and also having the stretch out of the 
work, which for duck, woven hose, or braided work is a very 
important feature. 

This twister will be in operation at the Textile Machinery 
Exhibition of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
at First Regiment Armory, Philadelphia, May 13th to 18th, 
and also at the Haskell-Dawes Works, Frankford Junction, 
Philadelphia. 
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A HUMIDITY SCALE. 

The purpose of this scale is to afford a means of noting auto- 
matically and continuously the moisture condition of the atmos- 
phere, measured in terms of actual percentage of moisture which 
a given stock absorbs under given circumstances of exposure, 
and this without the necessity of referring to instruments for 
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HuMIDITY SCALE. 


measuring thé relative humidity or temperature of the room. It 
is applicable to any kind of stock, and any circumstances of heat 
or moisture likely to be attained in ordinary practice. For 
instance :— 

If the best spinning conditions for a given material are such 
that its moisture content should be 16 per cent, then a skein of 
this material placed upon the proper hook of this scale would 
bring the pointer to the figure 16, when the atmosphere was in 
such proper condition. If it were too moist, the pointer would 
show a greater percentage. If it were too dry, a less percentage. 

Since the absorbing capacity of cotton is approximately one- 
half that of wool under the same atmospheric conditions, it is con- 
venient to use a wool or worsted skein as a standard for indi- 
eations, whether in a cotton mill or in a worsted mill, remember- 
ing that if the cotton condition required is 8 per cent that the 
worsted skein should show about 16 per cent. The advantage of 
using the worsted skein, is simply that the absorbing eapacity of 
the worsted skein does not vary for long periods of time, the 
same skein being available for at least six months’ use, while a 
skein of cotton yarn would probably deteriorate in its absorbing 
capacity to a measurable degree within a few weeks, or even davs. 
It is also important to remember that the extreme heat necessary 
to bring a skein to the absolutely dry state, of either cotton or 
worsted, renders that particular skein unfit to use on this scale, 
as its absorbing capacity is greatly diminished thereby. The 
skeins to be used, therefore, are such as have been standardized 
by taking a test of one or more of a given group of skeins, known 
to have had the same conditions of exposure for a considerable 
period, at the time the test is made. 

It is, of course, possible to use the seale as a simple indicator, 
without regard to the special determination of the precise mois- 
ture condition of the skein used, by taking a sufficient quantity 
of a given material and noting where the seale stands when the 
spinning conditions are the best, and always trying to maintain 
that state of moisture so indicated. This is a simple ‘‘Rule of 
Thumb’’ method, which many may prefer to use, rather than 
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attempt to obtain precise accuracy in the statement of the mois- 
ture content. This would involve no testing of skeins to find out 
their actual condition. This plan is not recommended, but may 
sometimes be the only one available. 

Experience has shown that such ordinary care as ean be given 
such an instrument by any overseer, or by a boy delegated for 
the purpose of recording the observations, will insure satisfactory 
knowledge of room conditions. The seale is manufactured by the 
Parker Mfg. Co., 6 Clifton St., Boston, Mass. 


CORK INSERTS. 


One of the most desirable and difficult mechanical feats of 
the present day is to increase the friction between two surfaces 
to a'maximum, while reducing the wear to a minimum. 

Cork owing to its almost amorphous structure, its toughness 
and resiliency, will stand an enormous amount of hard usage 
and suffers but little from the treatment it receives when used 
in eluteches and brakes. Cork is different from ordinary fric- 
tion surfaces and is best shown by the fact that it is impervious 
to air, water and oil, and its great frictional quality is neither 
diminished nor affected by wear, moisture, atmospherie con- 
ditions, water, oil or other lubricants. 

The advantages of cork inserts in increasing the frictional 
power of clutches, pulleys and brakes, has been thoroughly 
demonstrated for looms and textile machinery generally, under 
patents owned and licenses granted by the National Brake & 
Clutch Company, of Boston, Mass. There are few lines of 
modern mechanism in which ‘‘Compo’’ cork insert clutches 
will not be found useful for driving and brakeing purposes. 

These clutches not only have high-co-efficient of friction and 
strongly grasp the surface with which they come in contact, but 
also gather up dust, globules of oil, ete., which under ordinary 





conditions act as rollers and diminish the friction, and cause 
slipping by keeping the surfaces apart, where by the use of 
‘*Compo”’ inserts the surfaces are brought into intimate con- 
tact and the friction is doubled. 

**Compo’’ cork inserts, or cushions can be used in all types 
of loom clutches and yield results that would hardly be eredited 
until established by actual demonstration. Increased production 
can be obtained as looms so fitted can pick up and release 
quicker than when the ordinary leather faced clutch is em- 
ployed, thereby making a material gain in the day’s produet. 
Power is also materially saved as the end thrust is reduced nearly 
fifty per cent, which results in a considerable saving of power 
when multiplied by the number of looms in operation. 

One important point in favor of ‘‘Compo”’ cork insert clutches 
is the fact that little or no repair is necessary as is evidenced 
by the fact that thousands of looms so equipped have been in 
constant operation for over seven years, and the clutches are 
apparently in as good condition today as when first installed 

Recently 600 loom friction clutches were used experimentally 
(Continued on page 200.) 
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“Eureka” Packing 


IS THE STANDARD 
Piston Rod Packing 


OF THE WORLD 
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VICTOR WHEEL AND WILLIS 
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in a large number of prominent New England mills and the 
results proved so satisfactory that the American Woolen Com- 
pany adopted this style of clutch. The Wood Worsted Company 
at Lawrence. Mass., have also equipped their 2,000 looms with 





the ‘‘Compo”’ cork insert clutch. Similar satisfactory results 
have been obtained by the Amoskeage Mfg. Co., of Manchester, 
N. H. We understand that the Crompton-Thayer Loom Com- 
pany, of Worcester, Mass., is now applying this ecluteh to its 
entire product, and the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works ig 
using it'on orders from its customers. 

With the advantages of cork inserts in clutches and pulleys 


thus demonstrated in practice, every textile manufacturer wil! 


wish to investigate thoroughly for himself this new device for 
transmitting power. 

The National Brake Clutch Co., have an interesting exhibit 
of loom clutches and ‘‘ready to use frictions’’ fitted with cork 
inserts at the Convention of American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association being held in Philadelphia May 13th to 18th. Those 
attending the convention will be amply repaid by inspecting this 
interesting display and gain considerable practical knowledge 


of ‘‘Compo’’ cork inserts. 


RECENT LOOM PATENT DECISION. 


Judge Lowell, of the United States Cireuit Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, recently handed down a decision in the 
case of the Draper Co. vs. the American Loom Company (since 
sueceeded by the Stafford Company), reading in part as follows: 

‘“‘The Rhodes patent is coneerned with the front or ‘front 
plate’ of a shuttle box. Its application is limited to that sort of 
shuttle box which is replenished automatically with a fresh shut- 
tle and a full bobbin when the thread of the spent bobbin is ex- 
hausted. At the proper time, and while the machinery of the 
loom is in rapid motion, the front plate is gotten out of the way 
so as to admit the shuttle to the box. After the entry of the 
shuttle the front plate is returned to its former place. To secure 
accuracy of movement in the shuttle, it must fit the box as closely 
as is consistent with movement across the warp from the box 
on one side of the loom to that on the other side. Hence there is 
left no appreciable space between the front plate and the shuttle 
after the box has been closed by the return of the front plate to 
its place. The claim of the Rhoades patent in suit is coneerned 
with the elevation and subsequent lowering of the front plate for 
the above described purpose. The result is accomplished by a 
rocker. 

“‘The defendant contends that the Rhoades claim in suit, un- 
less its reference to ‘devices’ be construed so narrowly as to ex- 
elude infringement, is anticipated by three patents. Brooks, 
No. 371,297, shows a perpendicular depression of the front plate. 
The front plate of Brooks is actuated by a rocker, but its move- 
ment is strictly perpendicular. This is the difference between 
the Brooks patent and the Rhoades elaim in suit upon which the 
complainant insists. 

‘‘The complainant contends that the motion of the Rhodes 
front plate, which is swung or rocked in a curve, materially dif- 
ferentiates Rhodes from Brooks and Maynes, whose front plates 
thove up and down perpendicularly. He urges that the Rhodes 











in its upward and downward movement, but also gives a swing- 
ing motion to the front plate itself. He contends that a swing- 
ing motion of the front plate itself is important functionally, be- 
cause a perpendicular descent of the front plate to close the shut- 
tle box is undesirable. He asserts that a perpendicular descent 
may be interfered with by a shuttle only slightly misplaced in 
the box, while a swinging descent of the front plate will tend to 
sweep a shuttle so misplaced into its proper position. 

‘*An examination of the models leads me to believe that the 
effect of the two contrasted motions upon the shuttle does not 
differ materially. If Rhoades had preceded Brooks and Maynes, 
I cannot doubt that the mechanism of the two latter would have 
infringed the former’s patent. They could not escape from its 
scope by substituting a perpendicular for a swinging movement 
of the front plate. 

**The court is asked to find patentable invention in a varia- 
tion of the movement of the front plate of the automatically 
filled shuttle-box of a loom, where the variation in question has 
never had comercial trial, and where the patent suggests no bene- 
fit to arise from it.’’ 

The court holds that Claim 5 of the Rhoades patent is in- 
valid, and that claim 1 of the Draper, Stimson and Northrop pat- 
ent is not infringed by the defendant, and ordered the bill to be 


dismissed with costs. 


A NEW HELP TO SOUTHERN EXPORT TRADE. 


Getting as closely as possible into direct relations with foreign 
buyers is the aim of all manufacturers seeking export trade. 
Large mills which have enough eapital to handle such trade 
ean with advantage work through their direct selling agents in 
foreign countries, while smaller factories which find it convenient 
te utilize the services of selling commission houses to distribute 
their goods in this country, prefer letting their foreign trade 
take the same course. The actual result naturally depends on 
whether the selling commission house looks up foreign trade 
through its own agents abroad or is satisfied with what reaches 
it through New York exporters and through export brokers 
acting for the latter. 

Cotton manufacturers selling their finished goods through 
their own agents abroad (system A), have no charges in this 
country. Those doing so through the foreign agents of the New 
York selling commission houses (system B), have to bear the 
charges of the New York houses, say 3 per cent. When the latter 
sell through New York export brokers and their principals the 
exporting merchants (system C), further charges are ineurred 
of 1 per cent for the broker and 3 per cent for the exporting 
merchant. Thus while goods handled under system A leave this 
country at mill prices, system B involves a charge of 3 per cent, 
and system C one of 7 per cent, which the foreign importer 
has to add to his price. A selling commission abroad or its 
equivalent has to be paid under all three systems. 

When goods are sold in the brown, to be bleached or printed 
before shipment, charges are incurred for the cloth broker’s com- 
mission of 1 per cent and the converter’s profit of say 10 per 
cent, making in all say 11 per cent under system B, to be paid 
out in this country on goods intended for consumption abroad. 
When sold under system C, an additional 4 per cent is incurred 
on this side, making a totai of say 15 per cent. 

Whether southern bleachers are at present able to do justice 
to export trade has been a disputed question, but as Mr. Whittam 
recently pointed out in.his valuable report from Manchester, 
a large part of England’s foreign cotton trade is in the brown 
(or gray) state. There is no doubt, however, that if large nor- 


(Continued on page 202.) 
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vlaim ealls for a rocker which not only actuates the front plate 
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DANKER & MARSTON 


GUM TRAGASOL 


For sizing and finishing Cotton, Silk and Wool. 


BLEACHING ASSISTANT 


For preparing Cotton Stock, Yarn, Knit and Piece Goods for the chlorine. 


EGYPTIAN TINT 


Producing identical shade of straight Egyptian Cotton; runs absolutely uniform, and is in 
use by the leading concerns of the country. 


SOFTENER 


White, strictly uniform and with,exceptional softening properties. 


BLEACHERS’ BLUE 


Producing a permanent blue-white tint on Bleached Goods; one not affected by heat, metals, 
climatic conditions or age. 


COLORS 


Special products for direct dyeing of Cotton Goods, and the printing of Cotton, silk and 
Wool 


FINISHING 


Our specialties for finishing Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Worsted Goods are in use by the 
leading mills of the United States. 


TUBE BATTERIES 











We are SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS for ROW’S PATENT 
TUBE used with greatest efficiency and economy throughout England and the continent 
for heating kiers and dye vats. The value of this surface heating as compared with the 
practice of injecting live steam will be appreciated at once. In the case of Bleaching Kiers 
we get full and regular circulation through the puffer pipe, avoid possibility of any dist or 
impurities coming from the boilers to discolor fabrics at the same time we are able to re- 
cover the condensation to be used as boiler feed. 
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thern bleacheries acted for the direct account of southern manu- 
facturers the converter’s 10 per cent profit could be eliminated, 
while the shipment would only require the services of efficient 
forwarding agents in New York or Boston. If such orders 
reached southern manufacturers direct from their selling agents 
abroad, the intervention of New York cloth brokers, converters, 
export brokers and exporters (costing 15 per cent) would be 
eliminated. Financial arrangements might even be made. for 
advances on the brown goods while in process of bleaching, so 
that this change would not of necessity involve the manufacturer’s 
capital being longer outstanding than at present. In brown goods 
the problem of financing is of still easier solution, as the goods 
might all be shipped from southern ports. 

The ends to be attained are: 

1. To get orders. 

2. To get the money as promptly as possible. 

3. To let the foreign buyer get a fairly liberal term of credit. 

4. To ship goods as cheaply as possible from either northern 
or southern ports. 

Direct relations with the markets where the world’s buying 
is done, are necessary to get a ‘‘square deal’’ for American cotton 
manufacturers. To form and promote these relations is one of 
the principal objects of the National Export Association of 
American Manufacturers, whose various European headquarters 
are now being established, with correspondents all over the world. 
The selection of agents for manufacturers’ approval and arrange- 
ments by which the buyer gets the needed eredit while the manu- 
facturer’s invoices are settled outright in New York, are the two 
chief planks in its platform. 

Its officials are all practical business men. The president of 
the association is Mr. William A. Harris of the William A. Harris 
Steam Engine Co., Providence: the treasurer, Mr. Elam Ward 
Olney of the Red Cross Powder Co., New York; the secretary, 
Mr. R. Wohlfarth, who will spend most of his time in Europe, 
is of German birth, with varied business experience in Europe 
and America, speaking the four principal commercial languages. 
The New York offices of the association are in the Park Row 
building. Apart from helping in export trade, the National Ex- 
port Association can be of service to American cotton manufac- 
turers by placing at their disposal information regarding the 
progress of the cotton industry all over the world. During the 
Philadelphia Convention the National Export Association will 
have a temporary office at the Bellevue-Stratford. 
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